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Postscript to A Letter addressed to His Grace, the Duke of Norfolk, on occasion 
of Mr. Gladstone’s recent Expostulation, and in Answer to his Vaticanism. 
By JoHN HENRY NEwmaN, D. D., of the Oratory. New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society. 1875. 


HE New Testament presents to view, as largely involving the 

fate of humanity, two great mysteries. Of these we may be 
allowed to say, without pausing for a critical examination of the New 
Testament use of pvaryjpov, that the. popular sense of the term is 
fairly applicable to them, since the height and depth and breadth of 
their meaning; notwithstanding all that the divine revelation unfolds, 
is still concealed from mortals. One is called “the Mystery of Godli- 
ness,” which, as far as definition can serve, is defined to be “God 
manifest in the flesh,” together with all the grand and awful sequences 
of that manifestation.* The other is called “the Mystery of In- 
iquity,” and is set forth as man opposing and exalting himself above 
all that is called God or an obje:t of worship; so that he within the 
temple of God takes his seat, showing himself forth that he is God.f 
These mysteries are placed in boldest contrast. One is “the Son of 
God ”—the other, the “son of perdition ;” one, “the Lord our right- 
eousness "—the other, “the man of sin;” one is “holy, harmless, 
undefiled, and separate from sinners”—the other is “the wicked 
one ;” one, being in the form of God and thinking it not robbery to 
be equal with God, “yet made himself of no reputation, but took on 
him the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men”— 
the other “opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called 
God ;” one came with “signs and wonders, and divers miracles, and 
gifts of the Holy Spirit”—the other with “signs and lying wonders, 
and with all deceivableness of unrighteousness ;” one is the God- 
man-—the other the man-God. The first mystery is, God stooping, in 
infinite condescension, to the lowest level of humanity, to redeem the 
race and exalt its members to “the freedom of the glory of the sons 
of God”—the second is, sinful man aspiring to Godhood, assuming 
to be “ Lord of lords and King of kings,” saying in his mad ambi- 
tion, “I will ascend into heaven, I will exalt my throne above the 
stars of God . . . I will be like the Most High;’f$ and, to 
gratify this wild ambition, crushing out the rights and liberties of 
mankind, and asserting supreme and universal control over the con- 


* 1 Tim. iii, 16. $2 Thess. ii, 3, 4. t Isa. xiv, 13, 14. 
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sciences and souls of men. In the first are imbedded all the divine 
potencies by which our sin-oppressed nature is to be lifted out of 
ignorance, pollution, and guilt, and restored in the beauty of holi- 
ness to divine fellowship and immortal blessedness ; in the second 
are concealed those elements of pride, lawlessness, and selfish ambi- 
tion which alike dishonor God and oppress and degrade humanity for 
unworthy ends. All the elements of the highest civilization are 
found in the first, since it is nothing else than God lifting man tp.to 
himself, to share his holiness and blessedness. And just as certainly 
are the opposing elements found in the second, since it is nothing 
else than man lawlessly aspiring to divine prerogatives, and setting 
at naught the divine conception of God’s fatherhood, Christ’s sov- 
ereignty, and human brotherhood. 

We are mainly concerned, in this paper, with the second of these 
mysteries—the “mystery of iniquity.” It was “secretly working” at 
the time Paul wrote. It is represented in prophetic symbols as “a 
little horn” if the first place, slyly revealing itself—but at last a horn 
with eyes like human eyes, and a mouth that speaks “very great 
things,” wearing out the saints, changing times and laws, and speak- 
ing great words against the Most High.* 

We are authorized to look for the gradual but sure development 
of a system of things antagonistical to the genius and spirit of that 
religion which Jesus and his apostles taught; which shall not only 
make war with, but prevail against, the true followers of the Christ, 
and finally culminate in arrogating divine authority and majesty, 
claiming from mankind that homage and obedience which are due to 
God alone. It is not our purpose here to enter into a critical inquiry 
as to the meaning of the prophecies of Daniel and Paul. We only 
refer to them as strikingly suggestive of a class of historical facts 
which, whether exactly fulfilling all that was contemplated in those 
prophecies or not, does certainly answer, in a very remarkable way, 
to what was there foreshadowed as to the adverse fortunes of the 
saints of the Most High, and the long and oppressive triumph of an 
opposing and blasphemous power. ,It is clear that a great apostasy 
from the truth was to occur; that it was secretly working in the 
apostles’ days ; that it would reveal itself in deceitful workings and 
arrogant pretensions, in which the greed of gain and the lust of 


* Dan, vii, 8, 11, 20, 24, 25. 
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power would lead to “all deceivableness of unrighteousness ;” and 
that it would culminate in a blasphemous.claim to divine honors and 
sovereignty. The facts, answering to these predictions, may be briefly 
stated as follows: 

1. The Church of Christ, in apostolic times, was an equal brother- 
hood of believers. All were royal priests in the house of God. In 
their local assemblages the rule was patriarchal—men of years and 
wisdom, by general consent, exercising a fatherly oversight of the 
flock, “not by constraint, but willingly ; not for filthy lucre, but of’ a 
ready mind; fiot as lords over God’s heritage, but as examples to 
the flock.” These presbyters divided among themselves the labors 
of ruling, preaching, and teaching. Yet there were those, even then, 
like. Diotrephes, “who loved to have the pre-eminence,” and others, 
who, supposing that gain was godliness, were disposed to make 
merchandise of the truth. 

2. From among these equal presbyters grew up a president pres- 
byter, a primus inter pares—chief among equals—who in time be- 
came known as ¢he bishop, as distinguished from the presbyters. 

3. From the bishop of a single Church, a stride is next made to 
diocesan episcopacy—the bishops of leading Churches being often 
sought unto for counsel and judgment, until they came to claim, as 
a right, what had been accorded to them as a courtesy or allowed as 
an expedient. 

4. From diocesan to provincial episcopacy and metropolitan au- 
thority was but a step; and we find the great centers of political or 
commercial importance, such as Antioch, Jerusalem, Alexandria, Con- 
stantinople, and Rome, becoming also the centers of ecclesiastical 
power, and competitors in the race for supreme dominion. 

5. After long and angry and desolating strifes, Rome obtains 
acknowledged primacy, and the Roman See gradually grows into a 
supreme ecclesiastical power. 

6. Based on false decretals and what are now acknowledged to 
have been shameful forgeries, and aided by the superstitions and civil 
strifes of the dark ages, the assumptions of the Roman See were 
constantly enlarged and skillfully maintained, until the power of the 
Pope, not only over the spiritual, but also the civil sword, was abso- 
lute. It became his prerogative to command unqualified obedience 
from kings and emperors ; to depose rulers and overturn nations ; to 
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dictate to all men what they should believe and how they should act; 
and to deliver over heretics to torture and death. “The Pope,” as 
Moscovius says, “is universal judge; he is king of kings and lord of 
lords. God’s tribunal and the Pope’s tribunal are the same. All 
other powers are his subjects.” It is needless to multiply quotations 
to sustain this statement. We content ourselves with one from a 
sermon of Archbishop Manning, delivered ten years ago in the Pro- 
Cathedral, Kensington, and reported in the Zad/et of Oct. 9, 1864. 
He puts the following sentences into the Pope’s mouth: 

“T acknowledge no civil power; I am the subject of no prince; and I claim 
more than this—I claim to be the supreme judge and director of the consciences 
of men—of the peasant that tills the fields, and of the prince that sits upon the 
throne; of the household that lives in the shade of privacy, and the legislator 


that makes laws for kingdoms ; I am the sole, last, supreme judge of what is right 
and wrong.” 


What more, in the way of authority, could God claim for himself? 
“ Showing himself that he is God.” 

7. But it was still an open question whether the Pope’s decisions 
were infallible without the approval of a council. Great importance 
had been attached to the decisions of cecumenical councils, approved 
by the Church at large; and popes had been subjected to the author- 
ity of councils, and even their teachings condemned as heresies. It 
remained, therefore, that one more step should be taken for the full 
development of this “mystery of iniquity”"—and this step was actually 
taken in 1870, in the cecumenical council assembled in Rome, known 
as the Vatican Council, from whose decrees and canons we copy the 
following memorable decision, as “given at Rome, in public session 
solemnly held in the Vatican Basilica, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy, on the eighteenth day of July, 
in the twenty-fifth year of our Pontificate :” 

“Therefore faithfully adhering to the tradition received from the beginning of 
the Christian faith, for the glory of God our Savior, the exaltation of the Catholic 
Religion, and the salvation of Christian people, the Sacred Council approving, we 
teach and define that it is a dogma divinely revealed: that the Roman Pontiff, 
when he speaks ex cathedré, that is, when in discharge of the office of Pastor and 
Doctor of all Christians, by virtue of his supreme Apostolic authority he defines a 
doctrine regarding faith or morals to be held by the Universal Church, by the 
divine assistance promised to him in blessed Peter, is possessed of that infallibility 


with which the Divine Redeemer willed that His Church should be endowed for 
defining doctrine regarding faith or morals: and that therefore such definitions of 
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the Roman Pontiff are irreformable of themselves, and not from the consent of 
the Church. 


“But if any one—which may God avert—presume to contradict this our 
definition, let him be anathema.” 

From Chapter III., which treats of “the power and nature of the 
Primacy of the Roman Pontiff,” we extract the following : 

“And since by the divine right of Apostolic primacy the Roman Pontiff is 
placed over the Universal Church, we further teach and declare that he is the 
supreme judge of the faithful, and that in all causes, the decision of which belongs 
to the Church, recourse may be had to his tribunal, and that none may re-open the 
judgment of the Apostolic See, han whose authority there ts none greater, nor can 
any lawfully review its judgment.” 

Thus, in faith and morals, by virtue of infallibility, and in disci- 
pline and government, without infallibility, the teachings and decisions 
of the Pope are final, irreformable, and without appeal, and “they err 
Srom the right course who assert that it is lawful to appeal from the 

judgments of the Roman Pontiff to an Cicumenical Council as to an 
authority higher than that of the Roman Pontiff?’ Thus, as Mr. 
Gladstone says, when this comes to be fully accepted, “nothing shall 
remain except an Asian monarchy ; nothing but one giddy height of 
despotism, and one dead level of religious subserviency.” “The 
Pope himself, by himself, is the judge without appeal. If he consults, 
it is by his will; if he does not consult, no man can call him to 
account. No man, or assemblage of men, is one whit the less bound 
to hear and to obey. He is the judge of the moral and divine law, 
of the’ Gospel, and of the Commandments; the supreme and only 
final judge ; and he is the judge, with no legislature to correct his 
errors, with no authoritative rules to guide his proceedings, with no 
power on earth to question the forcé or intercept the effect of 
his decisions.” 

Thus, from the germs of apostasy that lay hidden in the bosom of 
the Apostolic Church, through a long series of evolutions stretching 
over eighteen centuries, and coloring nearly their whole history with 
folly and crime, we reach at last the culmination of the blasphemous 
assumptions and arrogant claims of the “man of sin” in—VATICAN- 
1sM; the decrees of the Vatican Council creating one man Supreme 
Judge and Infallible Teacher, and excluding from salvation all who 
refuse to bow to the decisions of the Roman Pontiff as to the voice 
of God. In theory, absolutely, and in practice as far as possible, the 
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Pope of Rome has the absolutism of Jehovah in all that pertains to 
faith and morals, and the whole world are slaves to his uncon- 
trolled will. 

It is not surprising that such a decree should create alarm among 
civil rulers and statesmen. The irresponsible power of one man over 
all questions of faith and morals, as well as of Church government 
and discipline—of a man whose authoritative utterances are made the 
very voice of God to two hundred millions of people—the inheritor 
of a See whose past history abounds in the most extravagant claims 
of dominion over rulers and nations, and the boldest encroachments 
on the authority of princes, kings, and emperors; who still claims 
the right to depose civil rulers, to absolve subjects from their alle- 
giance, and to use force in effecting his purposes ; who boldly denies 
that Roman Pontiffs and GEcumenical Councils have ever transgressed 
the limits of their power, or usurped the rights of princes ; and who 
may, therefore, at any time when it suits his purposes, either at 
his own caprice or at the instigation of the crafty Jesuits who are his 
counselors, interfere with the legislation of a nation, depose its rulers, 
declare its laws null and void, release its subjects from their alle- 
giance, and command them to any course of conduct that he pleases ; 
such irresponsible power, we say, in the hands of such an ecclesiasti- 
cal despot, may well alarm the civil rulers of Christian nations, and 
prompt them to inquire anxiously as to “the Vatican Decrees in their 
bearing on civil allegiance.” Nor can this anxiety be soothed by the 
flattering assurance of Monsignor Capel that there is nothing new in 
the doctrine of Infallibility, nor in its extension to all questions of 
faith and morals—the Church having always claimed the gift and 
exercised it through the bishops, either assembled in council or dis- 
persed throughout the world, in unison with the Pope. He is a 
simpleton who can not see at a glance the immense difference be- 
tween the decisions of councils and the decisions of a Pope. CEcu- 
menical Councils can rarely be brought together. Not more than 
nineteen or twenty of them are claimed to have met in the whole 
history of the Church. Most of them continued but a short time. 
Their assembling, and the objects of it, were always known before- 
hand, so that-their decisions were not likely to be sprung without 
warning upon the public. And as all questions had to be debated 
by the representatives of the wishes and interests of the various 
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nations, there was comparatively little danger of measures being 
adopted that would prove generally offensive or perilous to the civil 
interests of the nations. Indeed, it was generally found impossible 
to unite the varying and discordant elements in such councils in 
authoritative decisions except on a few doctrinal and ecclesiastical 
questions which concerned the Church only. But when this gift of 
supreme authority and infallibility is lodged with one man, from 
whose teachings and decisions there can be no appeal, every safe- 
guard is taken away. He can say what he pleases; strike when he 
pleases at whom he pleases; and by his individual caprice or stub- 
born purpose, defiant of all contradiction, can move on the Roman 
Catholic population of any nation, or of all the world, to do his bid- 
ding—nor dare any bishop, archbishop, cardinal, or any number of 
them, say him nay. He can strike with the suddenness and terror of 
a thunderbolt at king or emperor, at bishop or cardinal, at any law 
that displeases him, at any people that stand in his way; and the 
voice of God’s majesty in the thunder is not more divine or resistless 
than is the voice of this frail mortal in the Vatican whenever he 
chooses to sit in the doctor's chair and make a decision on faith or 
morals, or sit as a judge to decide a question of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment or discipline. Bellarmin taught that whatever doctrine it 
pleases the Pope to prescribe, the Church must receive, and firmly 
believe that all the Pope teaches is absolutely true, all he commands 
absolutely good, and all he forbids simply evil and noxious; for the 
Pope can as little err in moral as in dogmatic questions. Nay, he 
goes so far as to maintain that if the Pope were to err by prescribing 
sins and forbidding virtues, the Church would be bound to consider 
sins good and virtues evil, unless she chose to sin against conscience.* 
If this could be claimed for the Pope by so eminent an authority 
when papal infallibility was still in question, what limit shall be put 
on his authority now? It will not, therefore, quiet-the fears of states- 
men to tell them that infallibility has always been claimed. It was 
claimed formerly under conditions that made if not seriously alarm- 
ing, when its voice could seldom be heard—could only be heard as 
the accordant voice of the representatives of various nations after full 
conference and debate—and could only speak in such decisions as 
could command an agreement among these various nationalities, with 


* De Rom. Pont, iv, 5 (ed. Paris, 1643), p. 456, as quoted in “The Pope and the Councils.” 
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the consent of the Pope, and the accord of the Church diffused. It 
is claimed now, under conditions that make it seriously alarming, 
since it stamps with the certainty and the awful authority of Jehovah 
the decisions of one man, in whatever he may declare to be an er ca- 
thedré utterance on a doctrine of faith or morals, or in whatever he 
may announce as a judicial decision under the head of discipline or 
government. 

It is not surprising, then, that even such a statesman as Glad- 
stone, so long the earnest and successful champion of the rizhts of 
Roman Catholics in the Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, should, 
in view of the basis on which he had proceeded in battling for their 
rights, and of such mighty changes in the doctrinal and ecclesiastical 
phases of Romanism, seriously inquire how far these changes are in- 
tended to affect the civil allegiance of the Roman Catholics in the 
United Kingdom, and to what extent these Catholics are likely to be 
influenced by the Vatican Decrees. The effect of his Expostulation 
on the public mind, not only in Great Britain and Ireland, but in 
many other countries, indicates that his words were timous, and the | 
large number of replies from eminent ecclesiastics and laymen in the | 
Roman Catholic Church gives proof that his reasonings are keenly felt 
and greatly feared. The discussion, not only from the gravity of the 
questions involved, but from the great learning, dialectic skill, and 
eminent standing of those engaged in it, takes the foremost rank 
among the exciting questions of the day—politicians not less than 
theologians confessing its importance, and anxiously watching its 
progress. 

We propose to state, with as much brevity as is consistent with 
clearness, the arguments, fro and con, of the leading writers, as far 
as the controversy has progressed, noting here and there what we 
deem most worthy of attention, and suggesting such thoughts as to 
us appear to be of leading importance. 


GLADSTONE’S ARGUMENT. 


Without pausing to narrate the circumstances that led to this 
expostulation, we submit at once the propositions, previously affirmed, 
which he feels called upon to defend : 


“1, That Rome has substituted for the proud boast of semfer eadem, a policy of 
violence and change of faith. 
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“2, That she has refurbished and paraded anew every rusty tool she was 
fondly thought to have disused. _ 

“3. That no one can now become her convert without renouncing his moral 
and mental freedom, and placing his civil loyalty and duty at the mercy of another. 

“4. That she (Rome) has equally repudiated modern thought and ancient his- 
tory.” 

The first and fourth propositions, as belonging properly to the 
theological domain, are dealt with in a summary way, and we need 
not take space to deal with them here. The second proposition, in 
its bold affirmation, is richly suggestive. It intimates that the dis- 
tinguished ex-prime-minister had been acting, throughout his polit- 
ical career, on the conviction that the encroachments on civil authority 
and crimes against humanity which had been charged against the 
Roman Catholic Church in former ages, grew out of the circumstances 
of the times, and did not spring from the essential nature of the 
papacy; that similar wrongs and excesses had marked the history of 
various Protestant movements, but had vanished with the growth of 
intelligence, and the development of modern civilization; and that 
Rome too had felt the quickening and emancipating power of this 
civilization, and had abandoned her spirit of intolerance and assump- 
tion of supreme authority, in obedience to the spirit of the age. 
This has been a favorite notion among Protestants for the last half 
century—so much so that all attempts to appeal to history for a cor- 
rect view of the genius and spirit of Romanism have been put aside, 
or frowned down as indiscriminating and bigoted judgments, blind 
to the light and liberalism of the glorious nineteenth century. Thus, 
when Alexander Campbell came to Cincinnati, in 1837, to debate 
with Bishop Purcell, the distinguished Charles Hammond—an Epis- 
copalian—then editing the Cincinnati Daily Gazette, took occasion 
to denounce Mr. Campbell’s course as marked by an unworthy big- 
otry, and as persecuting in its spirit. The fact that a new edition 
of that debate is now loudly called for, after the lapse of nearly forty 
years, may be joined with Mr. Gladstone’s present affirmation, as indi- 
cating the change in public sentiment forced by the proceedings of 
the Roman Catholic Church within the last twenty years, and espe- 
cially by the Pope’s famous Syllabus of 1861, and Encyclical of 1864, 
and the decrees of the Vatican Council of 1870. It is worth while 
to note the reasons for this change in the judgment of Mr. Gladstone. 
He presents several propositions, all the holders of which have been 
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condemned by the See of Rome during his own generation, and 
especially within the last twelve or fifteen years. He numbers 
eighteen of these propositions. We submit several of them as spec- 
imens, with the references : 


PROPOSITIONS—THE HOLDERS OF WHICH ARE CONDEMNED BY THE ROMAN SEE. 

1. Those who maintain the liberty of the press. Encyclical Letter of Gregory 
XVI, in 1831, and of Pius IX, in 1864. 

2. Or the liberty of conscience and of worship. Encyclical of Pius 1X, 
Dec. 8, 1864. 

3. Or the liberty of speech. Syllabus of March 18, 1861. Prop. Ixxix., En- 
cyclical of Pius IX, Dec. 8, 1864. 

4. Or who contend that Papal judgments and decrees may, without sin, be 
disobeyed or differed from, unless they treat of the rules (dogmata) of faith or 
morals. Ibid. 

6. Or who hold that Roman Pontiffs and CEcumenical Councils (meaning Ro- 
mian Councils not recognized by the rest of the Church) have transgressed the 
limits of their power, and usurped the right of princes. Ibid., Prop. xxiii. 

7. Or that the Church may not employ force. Ibid., Prop. xxiv. 

11. Or that any method of instruction of youth, solely secular, may be ap- 
proved. Ibid., Prop. xlviii. 

14. Or that marriage, not sacramentally contracted, has a binding force. Ibid., 
Prop. Ixxiii. 

16. Or. that any other religion than the Roman religion may be established 
by a State. Ibid., Prop. Ixxviii. 

17. Or that in countries called Catholic, the free exercise of other religions 
may laudably be allowed. Ibid., Prop. Ixxviii. 

18. Or that the Roman Pontiff ought to come to terms with  progrens, liber- 
alism, and modern civilization. Ibid., Prop. Ixxx. 


It is worthy of note here, that the Pope, in condemning those 
who affirm that the Roman Pontiffs and Gecumenical Councils have 
transgressed the limits of their power, and usurped the rights of 
princes—thus justifying and approving all that was done by former 
pontiffs and councils—not only holds on to the Pope’s right to de- 
pose kings, but to the Church’s right to burn heretics. For Cardinal 
Bellarmin, in replying to Luther’s statement that the Church had 
never burned a heretic, testifies : 


“ This argument proves not the sentiment, but the ignorance or impudence 
of Luther; for, as almost an infinite number were either burned or otherwise put 
to death, Luther either did not know it, and was therefore ignorant, or, if he knew 
it. he is convicted of impudence and falsehood, for that heretics were often burned 
BY THE CHURCH. may be proved by adducing a few from many examples.” 
(Nam quod heeretici sint spe ab ecclesia combusti, ostendi potest, si adducamus 
pauca exempla de multis.) * 


* De Laicis, Book III, ch. xxii. 
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In this the Church employed force, and the pontiffs did not trans- 
gress the limits of their power, or usurp the rights of princes. The 
right, therefore still exists. Indeed, so far as the deposing power is 
concerned, the present Pope is emphatic in asserting the righz of the 
Roman Pontiff to exercise it. In replying to the address from the 
Academia of the Catholic Religion, July 20, 1871, Pius IX., spoke 
as follows : 


“There are many errors regarding the Infallibility, but the most malicious of 
all is that which includes, in that dogma, the 7zgh¢ of deposing sovereigns, and de- 
claring the people no longer bound by the obligation of fidelity. This right has 
now and again, in crucial circumstances, been exercised by the Pontiffs, but it 
has nothing to do with Papal Infallibility. Its origin was not the infallibility, but 
the authority of the Pope. This authority. in accordance with the public right, 
which was then vigorous, and with the acquiescence of all Christian nations, who 
reverenced in the Pope the Supreme Judge of the Christian Commonwealth, ex- 
tended so far as to pass judgment even in civil affairs, on the acts of Princes and 
of Nations.” 


This is sufficiently explicit, but in view of the plea now made by 
Newman and others, that such deposing power can only be exercised 
“by consent of the nations,” and, therefore, among Roman Catholic 
peoples, it becomes important to note that while, in the report of the 
speech given in the papers at the time, the Pope speaks of the right 
being exercised “ with the acquiescence of all the Christian Nations ; 
in the revised:and authorized report of the speech, this is left out, and 
it now reads, “A right which the Popes exercised zu virtue of their 
authority, when thé general good demanded it.” The right does 
not depend on the consent of nations, but inheres in the Pope’s 
official authority, and for its exercise he is answerable to no earthly 
power. 

We leave it to the candid reader to say if Mr. Gladstone has not 
strongly maintained his proposit’on. It were easy to fortify his 
statements and his whole argument, by numerous facts and testi- 
monies which are ready to hand; but the testimony he has furnished 
is direct, accessible, and sufficient. We will add but one official and 
indisputable evidence, and we give it especially because, being an er 
cathedré deliverance from the chair of St. Peter, it has the acknowl- 
edged stamp of infallibility, and can not be disputed. It is the cele- 
brated Bull Unam Sanctam, issued by Boniface VIII, in 1302. Arch- 
bishop Manning says of this Bull, that it “was beyond all doubt an 
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act ex cathedré.” “It was from the date of its publication an infalli- 
ble act, obliging all Catholics to receive it with interior assent.”* 

As this is the first Bull addressed to the whole Church, it may be 
taken as the first er cathedré and infallible oracle from a Roman 
Pontiff, and it may well be regarded with interest as indicating what 
doctrine most needed, in the Pope’s estimation, the stamp of infalli- 
bility. The late Bishop Fessler, indeed, insists that not even this 
Bull was an act er cathedra, except in the dogmatic definition with 
which it closes.f This only proves the truth of what Mr. Gladstone 
says as to the difficulty of deciding what is meant by ex cathedrd. 
Archbishop Manning positively affirms that the Bull was, “from the 
date of its publication, an infallible act.” Bishop Fessler says of 
the main portion of it ‘that it “constitutes no dogmatic definition 
at all,” and that the last sentence, and only that, presents the defi- 
nition de fide of the Bull. We honor the ingenuity of Dr. Fessler 
in his effort to evade the necessity of defending this Bull, with its 
absurd Scripture interpretation and abominable doctrine, as_infal- 
lible ; but we can not honor his candor. Mr. Gladstone has shown 
that the last sentence, which Dr. Fessler insists is, by itself, the only 
ex cathedré utterance, is introduced by the word “ Porro,” further- 
-‘movre—a fact which at once annihilates Dr. F.’s reasoning. But let 
us hear this infallible oracle. The complete document is published 
by Archbishop Manning, in his reply to Gladstone. We quote only 
such portions as relate to the matter in hand: 


“ By the words of the Gospel we are instructed that in this his (that is Peter’s) 
power there are two swords, the spiritual and the temporal. For when the apos- 
tles say, ‘Behold, here are two swords,’ that is, in the Church, the Lord did not 
say ‘It is too much,’ but, ‘It is enough.’ Assuredly, he who denies that the tem- 
poral sword is in the power of Peter gives ill heed to the word of the Lord, say- 
ing, ‘Put up again thy sword into its place.’ Both, therefore, the spiritual sword 
and the material sword are in the power of the Church. But the latter (the 
material sword) is to be wielded oz behalf of the Church; the former (the spirit- 
ual) is to be wielded dy the Church: the one by the hand of the priest; the other 
by the hand of kings and soldiers, but at the suggestion and sufferance of the priest. 
The one sword ought to be subject to the other, and the temporal authority ought 
to be subject to the spiritual power. . . . If, therefore, the earthly power 
deviates (from its end) it will be judged by the spiritual ; but if a lesser spiritual 
power transgresses, it will be judged by its superior ; but if the supreme (deviates), 
it can be judged, not by man, but by God alone, according to the words of the 


* Vat. Decrees, p. 57. t True and False Infallibility, pp. 81, 82, 
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apostle: ‘The spiritual man judges all things; he himself is judged by no one.’ 
Moreover, we declare, affirm, define, and pronounce it to be mecessary to 
salvation for every human creature to be subject to the Roman Pontiff.” 


On this we have two observations to make: 

1. We do not wonder that Dr. Fessler sought to redeem his 
Church from the disgrace of accepting this as infallible teaching. 
Its exposition of Luke xxii, 38, is an outrage on all just principles 
of interpretation, and it is extremely humiliating to see such men as 
Archbishop Manning crushing out their own reason and bowing to 
such absurdities as infallible truth. If ten thousand Cécumenical 
Councils were to stamp such nonsense with infallibility, they would 
simply disgrace themselves—they could not redeem the interpretation 
from the charge of ignorant or willful perversion. To attempt to 
build the monstrous doctrine of the supreme power of the Pope over 
the spiritual and civil swords on such a text, is itself a confession of 
utter inability to find support for it in the Word of God. 

2. This teaching, now stamped with infallibility by the decree of 
the Vatican Council (for the decree is retroactive), clothes the Roman 
Pontiff with irresponsible power over the sword of the magistrate, 
and empowers the Pope to command the use of the sword of the civil 
magistrate for any purpose he may choose. All, therefore, who are 
put to death by the civil power, at the Pope’s command, are put to 
death by the Pope. The most arbitrary assumptions and cruel per- 
secutions by the Popes of the Middle Ages are thus approved and 
stamped with divine authority by the Vatican Council. It is indeed 
a refurbishing and parading anew of the rusty tools which it was 
fondly hoped had passed into desuetude. 


THE THIRD PROPOSITION. 


This proposition contains a bold charge, which needs to be sus- 
tained by ample proof. Mr. Gladstone is led, in its discussion, into 
some important political reminiscences. Referring to the time when 
the question of admitting Roman Catholics into Parliament gave rise 
to an exciting and protracted controversy in Great Britain, and to 
the argument then used against it that no Roman Catholic could pay 
to the British crown an entire allegiance, he brings forward the decla- 
rations made and assurances given by the highest Catholic author- 
ities in the realm on this point. Bishop Doyle, the Vicars Apostolic 
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in England, and the Hierarchy of the Roman Communion in Ireland, 
all gave explicit testimony to this effect : 


“ Neither the Pope nor any other prelate or ecclesiastical person of the Roman 
Catholic Church has any right to interfere, directly or indirectly, in the civil Gov- 
ernment, nor to oppose in any manner the performance of the civil duties which 
are due to the king.” 

“They declare on oath their belief that it is not an article of the Catholic 
Faith, neither are they required to believe, that the Pope is infallible.” 


These prompt, definite, and emphatic declarations carry with them 
the implication that if these Catholics had been required to believe 
that the Pope was infallible, and that he had a right to interfere, 
directly or indirectly, in the civil government, their “ civil loyalty and 
duty” would have been “at the mercy of another,” and they could 
not reasonably have asked for the admission of Roman Catholics into 
Parliament. But now it is clear that they ave required to believe that 
the Pope is infallible, and that he /as a right to interfere in the civil 
government ; and, therefore, it becomes them to explain how they can 
accept the Vatican Decrees without placing their civil loyalty and 
duty at the mercy of the Pope. This leads to a discussion of the 
Vatican Decrees. . 

Mr. Gladstone argues that the infallible teachings of the Pope 
cover the whole ground of “faith and morals,” under which broad 
terms he may deal with any question of human conduct involving 
duty—especially as there is no established or accepted definition of 
the phrase ex cathedrd, and there is “one person, and one only, who 
can unquestionably declare er cathedré what is ex cathedrdé and what 
is not, and who can declare it when and as he pleases. That person 
is the Pope himself. The provision is, that no document he issues 
shall be valid without a seal ; but the seal remains under his own sole 
lock and key.” Unless it can be shown that no teaching concerning 
morals reaches into the domain of civil government, to the relations 
between ruler and subject—that the word morals is used in some 
peculiar, technical sense, capable only of being interpreted, as Dr. 
Newman says, by “the vigilance, acuteness, and subtlety of the 
Schola Theologorum”—Mr. Gladstone's proposition is already proved 
by the language of the decree itself. But, whatever refuge may be 
found from the odious teachings of the syllabus in the special inter- 
pretations of theological Scho/a, they are estopped from all such her- 
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meneutical experiments on the language of this decree by the declara- 
tion of the Pope himself. In his address to the Academia of the 
Catholic Religion, July 20, 1871, already referred to, he says: 

“Some would have me interpret and explain even more fully the Definition of 
the Council. I will not doit. J/¢ zs clear tn itself, and has no need of other com- 


ments and explanations. Whosoever reads that Decree with a dispassionate 
mind has its true sense easily and obviously before him.”* 


We are, then, to take the word morals in its obvious sense. Dr. 
Newman may now regard himself as rapped over the knuckles by the 
sovereign Pontiff for the following attempt to explain away the mean- 
ing of the Pope’s infallible teachings : 


“Even such [papal utterances] as are really dogmatic must be read by definite 
rules and by traditional principles of interpretation, which are as cogent and un- 
changeable as the Pope’s own decisions themselves.”’t 

“None but the Schola Theologorum is competent to determine the force of 
papal and synodal utterances, and the exact interpretation of them is.a work 
of time.”’t 


The Pope repudiates all this, and tells us that morals means 
morals in the obvious sense, and nothing else. Mr. Newman’s attempt 
to remand morals to the shadowy realms of speculative truth will not 
do. Bishop Ullathorne’s method of escape is little better. He says 
that Mr. Gladstone “confounds judgment upon moral doctrine with 
judgment upon moral acés,’§ and insists that the Decree only declares 
infallibility to belong to the Pope when “he defines a doctrine regard- 
ing faith or morals.” Of course, no one expects the Pope to decide 
concerning all the details of daily life ; but all these details are sup- 
posed to be regulated by the doctrine concerning morals which the 
Pope teaches—so that if he were to pronounce, er cathedrd, that it 
was right for Catholics to refuse submission to an heretical prince who 
required them to engage in war against a Catholic prince, the doctrine 
would settle the question as to the moral action of such Catholics in 
such an emergency. 

We notice that most of the Catholic writers in this controversy 
are exceedingly cautious in dealing with this word mora/s in the 
decree. We have mentioned the frankest attempts to deal with it in 
the quotations from Newman and Ullathorne. Others, more cautious, 
are content to speak in very general terms, and entirely fail to meet 


* Quoted by Manning, p. 86. t Letter, p. 105. t Lbid., p. 4. § p. 61. 
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Mr. Gladstone’s argument. Morals must certainly embrace the duties 
of subjects to their civil rulers. If so, the civil loyalty and duty of 
all Catholics are at the mercy of the Pope. 

Candor requires us to say that Mr. Gladstone is not so convincing 
in his argument, drawn from the third chapter of the Constitution de 
Ecclesié, concerning discipline and government. It is true that ab- 
solute submission to the Pope is required in all his decisions touch- 
ing the discipline and regimen of the Church, and that there is 
no appeal from his decisions ; but it is by no means clear that decis- 
ions concerning ecclesiastical discipline and regimen reach in any 
sense into the civil domain, so as to place the civil loyalty and duty 
of Catholics at the mercy of the Pope. To our mind, this is the 
weakest point in his Expostulation, and he has been satisfactorily 
answered by his reviewers. 


REPLIES TO GLADSTONE. 


They are numerous. Most of them are skillful. Those of Dr. 
Newman and Archbishop Manning have, however, chief importance, 


not only as coming from sources eminent for learning and ability, 
but as representing two distinct schools of thought among Anglo- 
Catholics, and presenting the fullest expositions of Roman Catholic 
sentiments among those to whom Mr. Gladstone had directly ap- 
pealed. We shall, therefore, deal mainly with these two replies. 


DR. NEWMAN'S REPLY, 


John Henry Newman is described by Mr. Gladstone as “like the 
sun in the intellectual hemisphere of Anglo-Romanism ;” and he ex- 
presses the opinion that “his secession from the Church of England 
has never yet been estimated among us at any thing like the full 
amount of its calamitous importance.” He is, therefore, no mean 
antagonist. He represents the moderate party among the Roman 
Catholics. He is known to have been opposed to the promulgation 
of the decree of infallibility. In regard to this, he said in a letter to 
Bishop Ullathorne, April 6, 1870, “Why should an aggressive and 
insolent faction be allowed to make the heart of the just sad, whom 
the Lord hath not made sorrowful?” There was, of course, much 
curiosity to learn what such a man would say in defense of the 


Encyclical, the Syllabus, and the Vatican Decrees—especially in view 
VoL. VII.—20 
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of his leading influence in shaping the Catholic sentiment of England. 
His Letter to the Duke of Norfolk is a remarkable production, alike 
for its elegance, its noble spirit, its candid and serious admissions, 
and its valiant and highly ingenious efforts to defend the papacy, 
even at points where it is evident he struggles against his own in- 
dividual judgment, and heroically squelches his own convictions in 
obedience to what he deems a higher authority. 

On one point we are glad that Dr. Newman has spoken plainly 
and emphatically. The papacy, as we see it now, and as he defends 
it, is not from’the earliest ages of the Church, and rests not on New 
Testament authority. He seeks to treat as a legitimate historical 
development what we regard as a violent usurpation. But differ as 
we may in the interpretation of the facts, it is important to agree as 
to the facts themselves. Hear him: 


“I say, then, the Pope is the heir of the Ecumenical Hierarchy of the fourth 
century, as being what I may call heir by default.”* 

““*The Pontiffs,’ says Mr. Bowden, who writes as an Anglican, ‘exalted 
to the kingly throne of St. Peter, did not so much claim new privileges for them- 
selves, as deprive their episcopal brethren of privileges originally common to the 
hierarchy. . . . The bishops in general were stripped of honors to which their 
claims were as well founded us those of their Roman brother, who became, by 
the change, not so strictly universal as sole Bishop.’ ”t 

“But, anyhow, the progress of concentration was not the work of the Pope; 
zt was brought about by the changes of times and the vicissitudes of nations.” 


These are important admissions. Such an origin for such blas- 
phemous claims as are now put forth for supreme control over the 
consciences and destinies of men! 

In regard to the solemn and sworn declarations of English and 
Irish ecclesiastics against papal infallibility, Dr. N. says some things 
which’ deserve to be seriously considered. Observe—these declara- 
tions were from the highest ecclesiastical authorities in the Catholic 
Church of Great Britain and Ireland; an important change in the 
civil affairs of the nation depended largely on their testimony ; they 
gave their testimony unequivocally, positively, and with all the 
authority that could attach to their ecclesiastical offices. They de- 
clared that they were zo¢ required to believe in the infallibility of the 
Pope, and that the Pope had no power to interfere, directly or in- 
directly, in civil affairs. With this understanding, the privileges and 
t Ibid., p. 38. 


* Letter, p. 33. t Ibid., pp. 36, 37. 
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rights claimed by the Roman Catholics were acceded to them. 
Rome never contradicted their statements, nor gave the least reason 
to the Government of Great Britain to believe that these statements 
were false and delusive. Yet Dr. Newman now says that “Rome 
could never be a party to such a pledge as England wanted, and 
that no pledge from Catholics was of any value to which Rome 
was not a party!” And Archbishop Manning now says that the 
Pope’s infallibility was a doctrine of divine faith—that is, a doctrine 
held always, in every place, and by all—before the Vatican Council 
was held! We ask the reader to pause and consider this. 

Here are the highest ecclesiastics in a great kingdom, at a time 
when measures seriously affecting the interests of the government 
are pending, giving forth the most positive assurances that the infalli- 
bility of the Pope is zo¢ an article of faith, and on that basis making 
pledges of perfect loyalty to the British Government. It now turns 
out that their declarations and pledges were of “ no value” whatever— 
Rome not being a party to them! We ask, then, what trust is to be 
put in any statements made by Catholics now—even by Archbishop 
Manning and Dr. Newman? Both these gentlemen give us the 
most positive assurances of the complete loyalty of British and Irish 
Catholics to the Queen. But of what value are they—Rome not being 
a party to them? What doall the assertions and reasonings of these 
gentlemen amount to in explaining away the objectionable language 
of the Syllabus, the Encyclical, and the Vatican Decrees? Have they 
“any value” without the indorsement of Rome? Not the least. 
They are positively worthless. These dignitaries are not superior in 
worth to those whom the British nation trusted in 1825, and their 
assurances and pledges may as readily be swept aside as of no value, 
whenever it suits the policy of Rome. And what faith can be put in 
Rome herself, after her silent acquiescence in the fraud practiced on 
the British nation? If the infallibility of the Pope was really an 
article of divine faith, as Archbishop Manning argues, the English 
and Irish ecclesiastics, such as Bishop Doyle and the Vicars Arostolic, 
must have known it. If they knew it, there are no words to express 
the blackness of their falsehood and treachery. If they did not know 
it, it is difficult to characterize as it deserves the guilty silence of the 
Roman Pontiff, and his consent to gain political advantages for his 
people at the expense of truth. Altogether, this is a black picture. 
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It leaves little room for faith in Roman Pontiffs, Roman ecclesiastics, 
or Roman doctrines of divine faith. 

Concerning the Encyclical and Syllabus, Dr. Newman presents 
some singular reasonings. He evidently has little love for much of 
their doctrine, and yet he must defend them as best he may. First, 
he declares that “there is not a word” in the Syllabus “of the Pope’s 
own writing ;” that it is “nothing more than a digest of certain errors 
made by an anonymous writer,” and that he can not accept it for 
what it is not. He admits that it is to be “received with profound 
submission as having been sent by the Pope’s authority to the bishops 
of the world ;” but after all, it is only “an anonymous compilation,” 
and has no claim to be regarded as infallible in its statements. It 
is clear that Dr. Newman does not like the Syllabus, yet he can not 
get rid of it. It is deemed by leading ecclesiastics to be a deliverance 
ex cathedré; by others, it is regarded as infallible by virtue of its 
adoption by the Church diffused, whether delivered ex cathedré or 
not, two hundred and sixty-five bishops, in 1867, having given in 
their adhesion to it, and pledged that of their brethren. By the Pope 
it is coupled with the Vatican Decrees as presenting his authorita- 
tive teachings. By all it is held to be of binding force. What shall 
be done, then? Dr. Newman’s next effort is to refer it to the Schola 
Theologorum for interpretation; it is all right if we only had the 
true interpretation of it. Thus, too, says Bishop Ullathorne: 


“Grave warnings have been given us of the danger of attempting to construe 
the Syllabus without the requisite science. The Yournal des Débats attempted it 
in part, and the Bishop of Orleans convicted the writer of more than seventy 
errors. Mr. Gladstone attempted to render eighteen of the eighty propositions 
into English, and an able theologian in the AZon¢h found that twelve of them were 
either strained, or presented in a sense foreign to their meaning.” 


This science of interpretation is doubtless a comfortable refuge 
in such cases, but it affords little relief to the masses of the people. 
The Bible must not be interpreted by the people for themselves ; it 
is so difficult to be understood. The Church—the priests—the Pope, 
must give us an infallible interpretation of it. But when we get their 
interpretations, they are so mysterious and difficult as to involve 
more hazard of misunderstanding than the Bible itself! It is next 
to impossible, for instance, to tell whether the Syllabus was de- 
livered ex cathedré; whether its teachings are infallible; whether 
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it is the Pope’s own teaching or an anonymous compilation ; and then 
it is simply impossible to tell what it means until it has been for a 
long time subjected to the acuteness and subtle penetration of the 
Schola Theologorum ! 

Next we have an attempt by Dr. Newman to exp/ain certain 
propositions in the Syllabus, in which, like Sisyphus, he toils hero- 
ically and almost frantically to roll the stone to the top of the hill, 
only to see it slip from his trembling grasp, and go thundering down 
again. We can not have much respect for these explanations ; Dr. 
Newman does not seem to us to have much respect for them himself. 
In the light of Mr. Gladstone’s rejoinder, they are some of them ab- 
solutely trifling. 

On the Vatican definition, Dr. Newman, to use his own phrase, 
“minimizes.” He is determined to make it mean as little as possi- 
ble. Infallibility only relates to the deliverance of speculative truths ; 
it has nothing to do with conduct. It is not the result of zxzspiration. 
It can be but rarely exercised. It is subject to the interpretations 
of the Schola Theologorum. It must not contradict any previous er 
cathedré utterance. It has no reference to the Pope’s interpretation 
of Scripture, or his judgments in discipline, or his conduct, or his 
acts of state, or his commands, or his public policy, or his conversa- 
tions, or even his reasons for what he has defined. And finally, there 
are exceptions to all rules ; and exceptions will be found to the infalli- 
ble decisions of the Papal Chair! By this time the reader will think 
that this monster of infallibility has dwindled into a very diminutive 
and harmless doctrine. It certainly has, according to Dr. Newman ; 
but let it be remembered that his declarations are of no value unless 
indorsed at Rome. The Pope has never thus sought to trifle with his 
own awful prerogative ; yet we are sure that the doctrine of papal in- 
fallibility can never be vindicated in the light of history, unless it is 
minimized and attenuated until it has no meaning. For instance, 
Sixtus V undertook to provide an authentic edition of the Latin 
Bible, and he issued a Bull, declaring that this edition, corrected by 
his own hand, must be received and used as the only true and 
genuine one, under pain of excommunication—every change, even of 
a single word, being forbidden under anathema. One would think 
that here, if anywhere, a Pope could speak ex cathedrd,—that in no 
case could he more reasonably claim to exercise his gift of infalli- 
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bility. Yet this book was found to be full’of blunders; some two 
thousand of them introduced by the Pope himself. Surely, the doc- 
trine of infallibility needs minimizing! 

When Dr. Newman describes conscience as “the aboriginal Vicar 
of Christ, a prophet in its informations, a monarch in its peremptori- 
ness, a priest in its blessings and anathemas ;” and declares that if he 
were going to drink a toast he would drink to conscience first and the 
Pope afterward ; that the Pope is not to be obeyed if he command any 
thing against Holy Scripture; and that there are cases in which a 
man’s private judgment is to decide, even against the Pope’s teaching 
and requirements,—he does, in effect, surrender the whole controversy. 


ARCHBISHOP MANNING'S REPLY. 


Archbishop (now Cardinal) Manning, as the highest ecclesiastical 
dignitary of the Roman Catholic Church in England, as one of her 
-most learned and able champions, eminently successful in promoting 
her welfare, and as a stout friend of the doctrine of papal infallibility, 
necessarily comes to the front in this discussion, especially as Mr. Glad- 
stone had called him by name and questioned his teaching. His is a 
very different reply from Dr. Newman’s. He makes no concessions, 
puts in no minimizing plea, has little to say in the way of softening 
the harsher aspects of Vaticanism, and stoutly defends that Ultramon- 
tanism which, according to its name, had its original home far away 
from England, on another side of the Alps. He gives the following 


definite assurance: 


“‘l'o Mr. Gladstone’s first question, therefore, I answer, that neither in virtue 
of the Vatican Decrees, nor of any other decrees, nor of his supreme authority as 
Head of the Christian Church, can the Pope make any claim upon those who ad- 
here to his communion of such a nature as can impair the integrity of their civil 
allegiance.” 


This might be altogether satisfactory, if we did not remember the 
positive and sworn assurances and pledges of Bishop Doyle and the 
Vicars Apostolic in England fifty years ago, and how readily they 
are now swept aside with the remark that no such pledges are of any 
value to which Rome is not a party. But in view of such instructive 
facts, without impeaching the sincerity of the present Archbishop, 
we are not in a mood to accept his assurances as an end of con- 


troversy. 
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In his argument he lays down the following positions : 


“1, That the infallibility of the Pope was a doctrine of divine faith before the 
Vatican Council was held. , 

“2, That the Vatican Council simply declared an old truth, and made no 
new dogma. 

“‘3. That the position of Catholics, therefore, in respect to civil allegiance, 
since the Vatican Council, is precisely what it was before it. 

“4. That the civil powers of the Christian world have hitherto stood in 
peaceful relation with an infallible Church, and that relation has been often rec- 
ognized and declared by the Church in its councils. The Vatican Council had, 
therefore, no new matter to treat in this point. 

“5. That the Vatican Council has made no decree whatever on the subject 
of the civil powers, nor on civil allegiance.” 


The first three of these propositions must be regarded as bold, 
particularly the first. A “doctrine of divine faith” is a doctrine re- 
ceived by all and every-where. This surely was not true as to this 
doctrine. It is a bold assertion to make in view of the facts sub- 
mitted by Mr. Gladstone touching the Catholics of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and in view of the whole history of Gallicanism, to say 
nothing of the early centuries, before, according to Dr. Newman, the 
Roman Bishop crowded out his equal brethren in the episcopacy, 
and became sole bishop. He sneers at Gallicanism as “a transient 
and modern opinion which arose in France,” and he dates its rise in 
1682. We beg leave to remind the learned defender of Ultramontan- 
ism that as early as the beginning of the fourteenth century, Philip 
the Fair, of France, replied to Boniface VIII, who claimed that the king 
was subject to him both in spiritual and temporal things, in this style: 

“ Philip, by the grace of God, King of France, to Boniface, who gives himself 
out for Pope, little or no greeting! Know thou, O supreme fool! that in tempo- 
ral things we are not subject to any one; that the disposal of vacant churches 
and benefices belongs to us of royal right; that the revenues of the same belong 
to us; that all our bestowments of the same, past or to come, are valid, and shall 


stand, and that we will manfully defend their possessors. If any think otherwise, 
we will take them for fools or idiots !” 


This was not a mere royal caprice; Philip was supported in his 
opposition to the Pope by all the estates of the realm, and the whole 
of France made common cause against papal pretensions. Gallican- 
ism had much to do in shaping the decisions of the Council of Con- 
stance; decisions at war with papal supremacy and infallibility, in 
1414. For centuries it had an existence which made it felt as an 
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element not to be despised, in Germany as well as in England. The 
claim, therefore, that papal infallibility was always a doctrine of divine 
faith is not sustained. This failing, the succeeding propositions fail 
with it. It is easy to prove that the doctrine of an infallible Church 
had been for ages held ; but it is not true, that if the civil powers stood 
in peaceful relations with an infallible Church, therefore they can 
stand in equally peaceful relations with an infallible Pope. We have 
already pointed out that there are safeguards in the case of councils 
that do not exist in the case of popes. All who are read in the his- 
tory of irresporfsible power well know that such power as is now 
claimed for the Pope can never be safely lodged with one man. It 
belongs alone to God. 

The attempt to limit the meaning of the Vatican decree of in- 
fallibility we can not regard as successful. The Pope is infallible in 
every ex cathedré deliverance on any doctrine of fazth or morals. The 
Archbishop admits that “the Council has not defined the limits of 
the phrase ‘faith and morals.” But “e asserts that it simply makes 
the Pope “the interpreter and expositor of the truth and of the law 
of God.” Very well. Does the law of God not reach into the rela- 
tions between civil rulers and their subjects? May not the Pope 
define a doctrine touching this relation? If he should, will it not be 
infallible? Will not every subject of the Church be bound to receive 
it? It is useless to affirm that “the position of Catholics in respect 
to civil allegiance, since the Vatican Council, is precisely what it was 
before it.” It is not. It is a position of unquestioning submission 
to whatever the Pope may choose to teach on the subject. Roman 
Catholics may rest assured that this fearful concentration of irrespon- 
sible power in the hands of one man has aroused fears among the 
ablest ‘statesmen such as can not be allayed by sneers at Gallican- 
ism, or learned theories of the import of er cathedid, or cunning dis- 
sertations on the proper limits of “faith and morals,’ which the 
Vatican Council left without limits, or with pompous talk of the 
technicalities of papal and synodal utterances, capable only of inter- 
pretation by the Schola Theologorum. The naked and terrible fact 
is, that one man has been invested with supreme power and infallible 
teaching authority over two hundred millions of people, and his 
irresponsible decisions they are bound to receive, under pain of 
eternal damnation. Here is the view taken of it by Bismarck, in a 
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speech on the 16th of April last. It is the view which is seriously 
entertained, for strong reasons, by wise statesmen of other countries. 
It can only be changed by authoritative assurances “to which Rome 
is a party.” Says Prince Bismarck : ; 


“The worst is, that after the Vatican Council the bishops, too, have ceased to 
be independent, and the Roman Catholic Church is governed by the Pope alone. 
Accordingly, that clause in the charter which leaves the affairs of the Roman 
Church in Prussia to itself means nothing but that they are left to the Pope. 
Now, this Pope is a foreigner—an Italian priest—elected by Italian priests and 
advised by Italian priests, who care exceedingly little for the welfare and prosper- 
ity of these poor sandy marshes of ours. Still, having every priest in Prussia 
under his absolute orders—as to the Catholic laity, they never were considered by 
their Church any thing but m7sera contribuens plebs—this Pope, this foreigner, 
this Italian, is more powerful in this country than any one person, not excepting 
even the King. - And now, please to consider what this foreigner has announced as 
the programme by which he rules in Prussia as elsewhere. He begins by arrogat- 
ing to himself the right to define how far his authority extends, and where King 
and Parliament may be permitted to claim some slight prerogative too. He then 
goes on—of course I am speaking of the Syllabus and other new statutes—to 
condemn Constitutional Government, the liberty of the press, liberal education, 
etc. He likewise hands over heretics, including the great majority of the Prus- 
sians, to eternal perdition, and orders us to accept the Romish religion, as we 
value the future salvation of our souls. And this Pope, who would use fire and 
sword against us if he had the power to do so, who would confiscate our property 
and not spare our lives, expects us to allow him full, uncontrolled sway in our 
midst. This Pope, who has semi-official papers of his own in Prussia, more 
numerous, more actively circulated, more skillfully edited, and cheaper than those 
of the Government, expects us to allow him an imperium in imperio, though he is 
pleased to use his political influence all against us.” 


Touching the deposing power of the Pope, and the right of the 
Church to use force, the Archbishop, after accepting the Bull Unam 
Sanctam as an act ex cathedrd, can not deny them. But he argues 
that “the moral condition of the Christian world made justifiable, 
in other ages, that which would be unjustifiable in this.” This is 
very fine talk. We have heard much of it. But in view of the 
Pope’s indorsement of all those acts of former times, and of the bold 
attacks of Roman Catholic ecclesiastics on freedom of speech, free- 
dom of the press, our public-school system, and the rights of con- 
science, we can not give them credit for much sympathy with the 
spirit of this age. If the exercise of such powers is unworthy of 
this age, why is their right reaffirmed? The Archbishop’s reply is: 


“Mr. Gladstone has called on Pius 1X to repudiate such powers. But Pius 
IX can not repudiate powers which his predecessors justly exercised, without 
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implying that their actions were unjust. He need not repudiate them for himself, 
for the exercise of them is impossible, and, if physically possible, would be morally 
impossible, as repugnant to all equity, and, under correction, I will say to natural 
justice. The infallible witness for justice and equity and charity among men can 
not violate these laws which unerringly govern his office.” 


Let it be observed (1) that these powers are here declared. to have 
been “justly exercised” by former Popes ; (2) that the reason why they 
are not now exercised is that their exercise is zpossible—physically 
impossible. True, he adds, “ morally impossible ;” but past experience 
has shown that nothing is morally impossible to men clothed with 
irresponsible power, and that all talk to despots about “the infallible 
witness for justice and equity and charity among men” is idle. It 
will do in a book like Archbishop Manning’s, in upholding a theory ; 
practically, it is utterly vain. Indeed, it does not seem “morally im- 
possible” for even Pius IX to exercise such a power to the full extent 
of his ability. According to the Pz/ot, the Pope says, in a Bull dated 
Feb. 5, 1875, and sent privately by a special courier to every bishop 
in the German Empire: 

“But the desecration of the episcopal dignity, the violation of the freedom 
and rights of the Catholic Church, and the persecution to which not only the 
above-named dioceses, but all the dioceses in Prussia are exposed, induce us to 
raise our voice and to condemn those laws which are the source of all this mis- 
chief and of all these calamities. We oppose this zwzpious Power with all the energy 
and authority of divine right. In virtue of the apostolic charge with which we 
are invested, we declare by this letter to all those who are concerned in this per- 


secution in particular, and to the whole Catholic population, that these laws are 
void, because they contradict the institutions of the Church.” 


A pretty fair specimen of the “morally impossible.” 

We can not pass by a singular attempt of our learned author to 
justify the claim of the deposing power, and soothe the alarms which 
such claim excites: 


“The command of our Lord to the apostles: ‘Go ye into the whole world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature: he that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved, but he that believeth not shall be condemned ’—clearly invests the Church 
with the authority to baptize every creature. But the exercise of this right was 
suspended upon a moral condition. It conveyed no right to baptize any man 
against his will; nor without an act of faith on his part. But an act of faith is a 
spontaneous and voluntary act of submission, both of intellect and will, to the 
truth, and to the teacher who delivers it. The absolute and universal authority, 
therefore, of the Church to baptize, depends upon the free and voluntary act of 
those who believe, and, through their own spontaneous submission, are willing to 
be baptized.” 
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Hence he argues that although the Pope has authority to depose 
princes and employ force in behalf of the Church, there are “ moral 
conditions” which forbid his exercise of coercive power. But his 
illustration is unfortunate. For his Church has overridden the 
“moral conditions” imposed in the Gospel, and does actually baptize 
most of its subjects “against their will”—coercing their submission 
to this ordinance “without an act of faith on their part.” So plain 
and utter a defiance of the “conditions” so clearly and justly stated, 
leaves us no reason to believe that the “moral conditions” in 
the other case will be any more respected, except by the force of 
such circumstances as renders their violation “impossible.” Indeed, 
this first exercise of coercion prepared the way for the second. Had 
baptism been left to be “the free and voluntary act of those who 
believe,” the union of Church and State had never been. The world 
would have been a party outside the Church, and the latter would 
have been simply a voluntary association of believers, upheld by no 
sword, and inviting no political strifes over its existence. It was 
infant baptism that, more than any other one cause, annihilated the 
distinction between the Church and the world, brought whole nations 
of the unregenerate into the Church, identified the interests of 
Church and State, and involved them both in ambitious and corrupt 
strifes for supremacy. Had there been no infant baptism, would 
there ever have been a claim by the Church of the power to depose 
princes and absolve subjects from their allegiance ? 

There remains but little in this “ Reply,” apart from its treatment 
of the German question, which has not already been noticed in dealing 
with other replies. It is carefully written, and the whole question is 
skillfully handled. It abounds in assurances of the loyalty of Catholics 
to civil government, and ingeniously explains the Vatican Decrees so 
as to leave as little cause for alarm as possible. We read all these 
asseverations and reasonings with pleasure, and would fain believe 
them true. But Rome has not authorized them—is not a party to 
them, and we have learned to be suspicious. Our suspicions are not 
allayed by the following honeyed assurance: 


“One thing is most certain, Catholics will never lend so much as a 
finger or a vote, to overturn by political action the Christianity which still 
lingers in our public laws. They will cherish all of it that remains in our 
popular education.” 
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We can not forget that, here in Cincinnati, Roman Catholics ad 
join their votes with those of infidels, and entered into a league with 
infidels “ to overturn by political action the Christianity which lingered 
in our public laws,” and to reject “all of it that remained in our popu- 
lar education.” We can not forget that they rejected every overture to 
meet their wishes in regard to the use of the Douay Bible and the 
impartation of religious instruction by their priests. We are not 
likely to forget that because the proposed new Constitution of Ohio 
contained a clause forbidding the appropriation of the school fund or 
any part of it fo sectarian uses—thus holding all on one common 
level of right and privilege—the Roman Catholics of Ohio were 
instructed by their ecclesiastics to vote against it, and the Catholic 
Telegraph, of Cincinnati, exulted in the fact that the Catholics had 
cast a solid vote in opposition to it. What are the soft assurances 
of Archbishop Manning worth in view of such facts? We do not 
wish the public to forget that Father Walker, an Irish Jesuit, in a 
sermon preached in New York, March 14th, said: 


“* Woe, woe be to the parents who send their children to these publi¢c-schools ! 
Woe be to those who secretly favor them in their hearts! I would not like to be 
in their places on the day of judgment. The public-schools are the nurseries of 
vice ; they are godless schools, and they who send their children to them can 
not expect the mercy of God. They ought not to expect the sacraments of the 
Church in their dying moments. I hope you and I will live to see the day when 
it will be understood that parents who commit this great sin will be refused the 
sacraments of the Church. ‘What! let them die without the rights of the 
Church? you will ask. Yes; I say so. I would as soon administer the sacra- 
ments to a dog as to such Catholics.” 


So far from these monstrous words being repudiated, or accepted 
with a salvo by Roman Catholics, a leading Catholic journal of New 
York, The Tablet, says: “We will take it for granted that the re- 
porter conveyed faithfully the substance of Father Walker’s remarks. 
Most likely he did, for it is only what has been said by the bishops 
of all the world, over and over again, in their pastorals. And we 
heartily zvdorse it/’ Again we ask, what are Archbishop Manning’s 
assurances worth ? 


MR, GLADSTONE’S REJOINDER. 


It must have been evident to every thoughtful reader of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Expostulation, that he made a cautious use of his material, 
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and held a great deal of power in reserve. If any doubted this they 
must be convinced of its truth on reading the rejoinder entitled “ Vat- 
icanism.” In view of the number, learning, and disciplined skill of 
his antagonists, his last effort is a splendid triumph of fact over fiction, 
and of logical accuracy over cunning and labored sophistry. It 
evinces a familiarity with the whole range of the great subject worthy 
of a theologian, and exhibits a logical skill worthy of the dialectician, 
as well as a courtesy and urbanity worthy of the Christian gentle- 
man. We can not do justice to it by any extracts such as our space 
will allow, nor can we take room for a detailed statement of his argu- 
ment. We propose only to notice a few of the leading points in this 
“ Answer to Reproofs and Replies.” 

1. Touching the contents of the Syllabus, we give the following 
as a fair specimen of the ability and success with which he has vin- 
dicated his censures of the propositions quoted from that document: 


“Nos. 1-3. The first charge of unjust representation is this: I have stated 
that the Pope condemns (p. 21) liberty of the press and liberty of speech. By ref- 
erence to the original it is shown that the right of printing and speaking is not 
in terms condemned universally ; but only the right of each man to print or speak 
all his thoughts (sos conceptus guoscungue), whatever they may be. Hereupon it 
is justly observed, that in all countries there are laws against blasphemy, or ob- 
scenity, or sedition, or all three. It is argued, then, that men are not allowed the 
right to speak or print @// their thoughts, and that such an extreme right only is 
what the Pope has condemned. 

“It appears to me that this is, to use a mild phrase, mere trifling with the sub- 
ject. We are asked to believe that what the Pope intended to condemn was a 
state of things which never has existed in any country of the world. Now he says 
he is condemning one of the comnionly prevailing errors of the time, familiarly 
known to the bishops whom he addresses. What bishop knows of a State which 
by law allows a perfectly free course to blasphemy, filthiness, and sedition? The 
world knows quite well what is meant by free speech and a free press. It does 
mean generally, perhaps it may be said universally, the right of declaring all opin- 
ions whatsoever. The limit of freedom is not the justness of the opinion, but it is 
this, that it shall be opinion in good faith, and not mere grossness, passion, or ap- 
peal to violence. The law of England at this moment, allowing all opinions what- 
ever, provided they are treated by way of rational discourse, most closely corres- 
ponds to what the Pope has condemned. His condemnation is illustrated by his 
own practice as Governor in the Roman States, where no opinion could be spoken 
or printed but such as he approved. Once, indeed, he permitted a free discussion 
on St. Peter’s presence and prelacy in the city; but he repented quickly, and for- 
bade the repetition of it. We might even cite his practice as Pope in 1370, where 
every thing was done to keep the proceedings of the Council secret from the Church 
which it professed to represent, and even practically secret from its members, ex- 
cept those who were of the governing cabal. But there can be no better mode of 
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exhibiting his real meaning than by referring to his account of the Austrian law. 
Hac lege omnis omnium opinionum et librarie artis libertas, omnis tum fidei, tum 
conscientie ac doctrine, libertas statuitur. To the kind of condemnation given I 
shall again refer ; but the matter of it is nothing abstract or imaginary: it is actual 
freedom of thinking, speaking, and printing, as itis practiced in a great civilized and 
Christian empire. I repel, then, the charge against me as no better than a ver- 
bal subterfuge ; and I again affirm that in his Syllabus, as in his acts, the Pope 
has condemned liberty of speech and liberty of the press.” 

In reply to Archbishop Manning’s assertion that the Pope’s infalli- 
bility was a doctrine of divine faith before 1870, Mr. Gladstone pre- 
sents a perfectly crushing array of facts. Beginning with Archpriest 
Blackwell, in 1608, who led the way in taking the oath of allegiance 
to the British Crown, against the injunctions of the Pope, coming 
down to 1661, when certain bishops signed the royal remonstrance, 
against the authority of Rome; noting the action of the Gallican 
Church in 1682, which absolutely denied the power of the Pope in 
temporals ; he comes to 1756, when the Irish Roman Catholic Com- 
mittee published a Declaration, denying all temporal or civil jurisdic- 
tion to the Pope, and averring that “it is not an article of the Cath- 
olic faith, neither are we required to believe or profess that the Pope 
is infallible.’ He then passes to the protestation of the Roman 
Catholics of England in 1788-9, signed by two hundred and forty- 
one priests, including all the Vicars Apostolic, by all the clergy and 
laity in England of any note, and in 1789, at a general meeting of 
the English Catholics in London, subscribed by every person present, 
and afterward deposited in the British Museum, by order of the 
Anglo-Roman body, “that it may be preserved there as a lasting 
memorial of their political and moral integrity.” In this protestation 
the infallibility of the Pope is repudiated. In 1793 a similar declara- 
tion was made by the Irish Catholics, and solemnized by an oath. 
Of this oath the Irish bishops say, ina Synodical Declaration in 1810: 

“ That said oath, and the promises, declarations, abjurations, and protestations 
therein contained are xoforiously, to the Roman Catholic Church at large, become a 
part of the, Roman Catholic religion, as taught by us, the bishops, and received and 
maintained by the Roman Catholic Churches in Ireland; and as such are approved 
and sanctioned by the other Roman Catholic Churches.” 

There is tremendous emphasis in the language in which Mr. 
Gladstone closes this part of his historical argument: 


“ These are the declarations which reach in effect from 1661 to 1810; and it is 
in the light of these declarations that the evidence of Dr. Doyle, in 1825, and the 
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declarations of the English and Irish prelates of the Papal communion shortly 
afterward, are to be read. Here, then, is an extraordinary fullness and clearness 
of evidence, reaching over nearly two centuries; given by, and on behalf of, mil- 
lions of men; given in documents patent to all the world; perfectly well known 
to the See and Court of Rome, as we know expressly with respect to the most 
important of all these assurances ; namely, the actual and direct repudiation of 
infallibility in 1788-9. So that either that See and Court had at the last-named 
date, and at the date of the Synod of 1810, abandoned the dream of enforcing in- 
fallibility on the Church, or else by willful silence they were guilty of practicing upon 
the British Crown one of the blackest frauds recorded in history.” 


This is perfectly crushing. 

The examination of the authorities relied on by Archbishop Man- 
ning, in his “ Privilegium Petri,” to prove that unconditional submission 
to the Pope had always been taught, results in showing that not one 
of them touches the point. The arraying of the Council of Con- 
stance, affirming the authority of councils over Popes, against the 
Vatican Council, which denies the doctrine, is a fatal blow at papal 
pretensions. The whole case is fairly presented and ably handled, 
and the following conclusions reached : 


“1, ‘That Pope Martin V confirmed (or adopted) a Decree which declares the 
judgments and proceedings of the Pope, in matters of faith, without exception, to 
be reformable, and therefore fallible. 

“2, That Pope Pius 1X confirmed (and proposed) a Decree which declares 
certain judgments of the Pope, in matters of faith and morals, to be infallible ; 
and these, with his other judgments in faith, morals, and the discipline and gov- 
ernment of the Church, to be irreformable. 

“3, That the new oracle contradicts the old, and again the Roman Church has 
broken with history in contradicting itself. 

“4. That no oracle which contradicts itself is an infallible oracle. 

“5. That a so-called Gecumenical Council of the Roman Church, confirmed or 
non-confirmed by the Pope, has, upon its own showing, no valid claim to infalli- 
ble authority.” 


The conclusion of his argument to prove that the decrees of 1870 
have certainly changed the relation of Catholics to the civil govern- 
ments under which they live, puts historical facts so forcibly that we 
see not what reply can be made. 


‘“‘ Had the decrees of 1870 been in force in the sixteenth and seventeenth cent- 
uries, Roman Catholic peers could not have done what, until the reign of Charles 
II, they did—could not have made their way to the House of Lords by taking the 
oath of allegiance despite the Pope’s command. But that is not all. The Pope 
ex cathedré had bidden the Roman Catholics of England in the eighteenth century, 
and in the sixteenth, and from the fourteenth, to believe in the deposing power as 
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an article of faith. But they rejected it; and the highest law of their Church left 
them free to reject it. Has it not bound them now? The Pope in the sixteenth 
century bade the Roman Catholics of England assist the invasion of the Spanish 
Armada. They disobeyed him. The highest law of their Church left them free to 
disobey. Are they free now? That they will assert this freedom for themselves 
I do not question, nay, I entirely believe. From every standing-point except that 
of Vaticanism their title to it is perfect. With Vaticanism to supply their premise, 
how are they to conclude? Dr. Newman says there are exceptions to this precept 
of obedience. But this is just what the Council has not said. The Church, by 
the Council, imposes Aye. The private conscience reserves to itself the title to 
say No. I must confess that in this apology there is to me a strong, undeniable 
smack of Protestantism.” 


* 


We give but one more extract from this masterly answer, on a 
point which has been shrewdly argued by his antagonists, to prove 
that the Pope is not so absolute in his authority as Mr. Gladstone 
would have us believe : 


“We are told it would be an entire mistake to confound this infallibility of the 
Pope, in the province assigned to it, with absolutism: 

“*The Pope is bound by the moral and divine law, by the commandments of God, by 
the rules of the Gospel, and by every definition in faith and morals that the Church has ever 
made. No man is more bound by law than the Pope—a fact plainly known to himself and 
to every bishop and priest in Christendom,’ 

“Every definition in faith and morals! These are written definitions. What 
are they but another Scripture? What right of interpreting this other Scripture 
is granted to the Church at large more than of the real and greater Scripture ? 
Here is surely in its perfection the petition for bread answered by the gift of a stone. 

“Bishop Vaughan does not venture to assert that the Pope is bound by the 
canon law, the written law of the Church of Rome. The abolition of the French 
Sees under the Concordat with Napoleon, and the deposition of their legitimate 
bishops, even if it were the only instance, has settled that question forever. Over 
the written law of his Church the pleasure of the Pope is supreme. And this jus- 
tifies, for every practical purpose, the assertion that law no longer exists in that 
Church, in the same very real sense as we should say there was no law in England 
in the reign of James the Second, while it was subject to a dispensing power. 
There exists no law wherever a living ruler, an executive head, claims and ex- 
ercises, and is allowed to possess a power of annulling or a power of dispensing 
with the law. If Bishop Vaughan does not know this, I am sorry to say he does 
not know the first lesson that every English citizen should learn; he has yet to 
pass through the lispings of civil childhood. This exemption of the individual, be 
he who he may, from the restraints of the law, is the very thing that in England 
we term absolutism. By absolutism we mean the superiority of a personal will to 
law, for the purpose of putting aside or changing law. Now that power is pre- 
cisely what the Pope possesses. First, because he is infallible in faith and morals, 
when he speaks ex cathedrd, and he himself is the final judge which of his utteran- 
ces shall be utterances ex cathedrdé. He has only to use the words, ‘1, ex cathe- 
dra, declare ;’ or the words, ‘I, in the discharge of the office of pastor and teacher 
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of all Christians, by virtue of my supreme Apostolic authority, define as a doctrine 
regarding faith and morals, to be held by the Universal Church;’ and all words 
that may follow, be they what they may, must now and hereafter be as absolutely 
accepted by every Roman Catholic who takes the Vatican for his teacher, with 
what in their theological language they call a Divine faith, as must any article of 
the Apostles’ Creed. And what words they are to be that may follow, the Pope, 
by his own will and motion, is the sole judge.” 


At the risk of burdening this paper unduly with quotations, we 
have preferred to allow the disputants in this great controversy to 
state their own positions and arguments in their own words. It 
would have pleased us to present similar extracts from the letters of 
the distinguished Catholic laymen, Lords Acton and Camoys ; but our 
space forbids. It remains to be seen what response will be made to 
Mr. Gladstone’s defense. In our opinion, not so many will be eager 
for the fray as in the start. We rather look for a silent policy on the 
part of his leading opponents. Dr. Newman’s “ Postscript” is sig- 
nificant mainly as indicating a disposition to retire as gracefully and 
as speedily as possible from the strife. In view of the resources dis- 
played by Mr. Gladstone—rich in material yet undeveloped—and his 


superb skill in using them, we doubt if much more will be said in a 
direct way, by responsible parties, in reply. 
The following conclusions may, we think, be fairly reached from 


the discussion thus far: 

1. Whatever authority and infallibility in regard to faith and 
morals, discipline and government, and whatever right to interfere 
with civil governments formerly inhered in the Church or was as- 
serted by councils, popes, or the Church diffused, is now concentrated 
in the Pope, to be asserted and exercised by him without contradic- 
tion, without appeal, and without remedy; and his decisions and 
acts are and must forever be “irreformable,” even by an C&cumen- 
ical Council. 

2. All the former acts of CEcumenical Councils and Roman Pon- 
tiffs in the exercise of power, and especially their acts against princes 
and civil governments, are approved and indorsed by this infallible 
authority. They have never transcended the limits of their power. 

3. It is, therefore, still held to be the right of the Pope to depose 
princes ; to absolve subjects from their civil allegiance ; to declare civil 
laws that are displeasing to him null and void; to use force in de- 


fending the Church against Governments or other obnoxious parties ; 
VoL. VII.—21 
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to prevent the establishment of any other State religion than the 
Roman Catholic ; and to insist on civil rulers framing their laws in 
opposition to the rights of conscience, freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press, civil marriages, and schools in which the Roman Catholic 
religion is not taught. The only securities we have against the ex- 
ercise of this right are (1) the inability of the Pope to exercise it; 
(2) the spirit of modern civilization—a spirit against which the Encyc- 
lical, the Syllabus, and the Vatican Decrees hurl a bold and scorn- 
ful defiance. 

4. That this fearful and threatening concentration of infallible 
authority and irresponsible power is not only without New Testament 
warrant, but, according to Dr. Newman’s admissions, without the his- 
torical warrant of the first three centuries. It has, at best, but the 
plea of the necessities of succeeding centuries to support it; and 
even this plea, if not backed by stupendous frauds and forgeries, is 
incapable of supporting such pretensions. 

Here, leaving untouched many authorities we wished to introduce, 
and putting aside many extracts from authors already mentioned 
which we desired to employ, we must, for the present at least, close 
this investigation. We submit, in conclusion, a few reflections sug- 
gested by this general view of a deeply interesting and important 
controversy : 

1. While, in as candid a judgment as we are able to form, Mr. 
Gladstone successfully holds his main positions, and is more than a 
match for all his antagonists, it is still evident that he labors under 
much disadvantage the moment he trenches on theological ground, 
and is vulnerable at some important points from the necessity forced 
on him of defending a false position. His opponents, in a class of 
passages which we have been unable to quote, handsomely turn the 
tables by showing that what is charged against Rome in the way of 
oppression of the rights of conscience, persecution, ecclesiastical 
ambition and intolerance, etc., is equally chargeable against Protestant 
State Churches. The truth is, that apart from the intolerant spirit of 
former ages, the infant baptism which Protestants imported from 
Rome—without which a State Church would be about impossible— 
has been the fruitful source of corruption, the prolific fountain of mis- 
chiefs almost innumerable. Then again, in the absence of civil and 
ecclesiastical despotism, the brood of rival sects, that has disgraced 
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Protestantism with bitter and even bloody strifes over speculative 
doctrines and Church polities unknown to the Word of God, give to 
the enemy a rich store of counter facts which he is not slow to 
employ with telling effect. Mr. Gladstone succeeds better in attack- 
ing Vaticanism than in defending Protestantism. We must return to 
the New Testament idea of the Christ and the Church before the 
full advantage of the controversy with Rome can be gained. Protest- 
ant State Churches, Protestant sects, with their jarring creeds, must 
be given up. Let them be apologized for, if need be, by the plea of a 
necessity of the times ; but let them be dismissed with the times to 
which they properly belong. 

2. This leads us to a second suggestion. The true issue is Christ 
Jesus versus the Pope as the infallible guide of man; Christianity 
against Vaticanism; the Christ against the Antichrist; the infalli- 
lible teaching of Jesus against the infallible decrees of the Vatican ; 
the Church of Jerusalem against the Church of Rome; the day of 
Pentecost succeeding the resurrection of Jesus from the dead, against 
July 18, 1870. We think it will be evident to every thoughtful mind 
that Jesus, as an infallible teacher, has succeeded far better than the 
popes of Rome. Whatever difficulties Romanists seek to heap in the 
path of the honest inquirer, and whatever incompetency they stoutly 
affirm to inhere in the common mind on the score of understanding 
his teaching, the simple fact is, that wherever the people have been 
trusted with his instructions they have been quickened into new life ;- 
humanity has taken on new forms of dignity, goodness, and philan- 
thropy; nations have advanced into larger freedom, juster jurispru- 
dence, better education, higher enterprise, and in many respects a 
nobler civilization. Christ’s great ideas of God’s fatherhood and 
men’s brotherhood find from age to age a truer interpretation, and 
the more so as priestly and clerical domination gives place to the 
right of private interpretation of the Word of God. It is only when 
the people are forbidden to read and think for themselves, or when, 
in the reaction from priestly and papal control of the conscience they 
are led to deny even Christ's infallibility, that the New Testament 
fails to assert a regenerating and emancipating power. Jesus Christ 
is more readily understood than the Pope, and his teaching is in- 
finitely superior—for the Pope’s teaching has not so illuminated and 
blessed mankind. Private judgment succeeds better with the New 
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Testament than with Encyclicals and er cathedré deliverances. To 
this day it is in doubt, even among high ecclesiastics, what are the 
genuine ex cathedrd utterances of the popes. And even after their 
best teachings have been subjected to the scrutiny of the Schola 
Theologorum, and have been translated into intelligible language for 
the people, it is possible for such exceptions to truth and righteous- 
ness to be found in them, that, according to Dr. Newman, an honest, 
unlettered layman, after having surrendered his private judgment on 
all ordinary teachings of duty, may be compelled to call that judg- 
ment into exercise, repudiate the Pope’s authority, and come to Jesus 
at last for a settlement of the question of infallible truth. A similar 
truth may be affirmed of all Protestant creeds and dogmatic teach- 
ings. Let us come, then, to Jesus—to his Word, which the common 
people heard gladly—and find rest for our souls in learning of this 
only Infallible Guide. Even where the sayings of the Great Teacher 
in dealing with the invisible, spiritual, and infinite, necessarily partake 
of mystery and seem to conceal more than they disclose, and all in- 
terpretations are lame and unsatisfactory, their very mystery is prefer- 
able to any ex cathedréd interpretation. Like Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony in the unfathomed mystery that hangs over its meaning, 
while the greatest masters fail to agree in its interpretation, and no 
ex cathedré exposition from a musical pope would serve to assure us 
of the original conception of its author, it still speaks to every 
listener its own inspired thought, and each heart’s own private inter- 
pretation draws from it just that measure of delight and rapture 
which it needs. So does each pure soul extract from the “hard say- 
ings” of Jesus the spiritual food it requires, and snatch from the 
matchless melodies and symphonies of the Cantata of Redemption 
just such whispers of peace, or wails of sorrow, or warblings of love, 
or thunders of joy, as meet its wants and fill its capacities—whatever 
unfathomed mystery may lie beyond, incapable of interpretation. . 

3. The Gladstone controversy, in its political aspects, relates to 
Europe. It becomes a grave question how far the doctrines and acts 
which he proves to be a serious menace to the civil security of 
European nations have a bearing on the political interests of our own 
country. There are some facts bearing on this point which deserve 
serious attention. 

(1). The Roman Catholics are evidently looking to this country 
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as a seat of power, the more so as their power wanes in European 
countries. An English writer in the Catholic World for April, 1875, 


(pp. 117-138), says: 


“The Catholic Church throughout the world, beginning at Rome, is in a suffer- 
ing state. There is scarcely a spot on the earth where she is not assailed by 
injustice, oppression, or violent persecution. . . . Countries in which Catholics 
outnumber all other Christians put together, as France, Austria, Italy, Spain, 
Bavaria, Baden, South America, Brazil, and, until recently, Belgium, are for the 
most part controlled and governed by hostile minorities, and in some instances the 
minority is very small. Her adversaries, with the finger of derision, point out 
these facts and proclaim them to the world.” 


After a full discussion of these facts, with all their discourage- 
ments, the writer finds comfort in the growth of his religion in the 
United States. After speaking of progress in England, he says: 


“The evidences of a movement towards the Catholic Church are still clearer 
and more general in the United States. There is less prejudice and hostility 
against the Church in the United States than in England. The Catholics, in the 
beginning of this century, stood as one to every two hundred of the whole popula- 
tion of the American Republic. ‘The ratio of Catholics now is one to six or seven 
of the inhabitants. Zhe Catholics will outnumber, before the close of this century, 
all other believers in Christianity put together in the Republic. This is no fanciful 
statement, but one based on a careful study of statistics, and the estimate is 
moderate. Even should emigration from Catholic countries cease altogether— 
which it will not—or even should it greatly diminish, the supposed loss or diminu- 
tion in this source of augmentation will be fully compensated by the relative 
increase of births among the Catholics as compared with that among other por- 
tions of the population.” 


The editor of the Catholic World himself gave forth similar con- 
fident statements a few years ago. Let this suffice to show what are 
the expectations of Roman Catholics as to this country as a seat of 
empire. Already we have a Cardinal here, and every little while we 
hear rumors from the Old World that if the Pope is compelled to 
leave Rome, he proposes to establish himself somewhere in the 
United States. 

(2). We have already been forewarned what will be the result, 
should such a state of things be brought about as the foregoing 
quotation contemplates. The Shepherd of the Valley, years ago, was 
bold to say, “If the Catholics ever gain—which they surely will do, 
though at a distant day—an immense numerical superiority, re/igzous 
Sreedom in this country is at an end. So say our enemies. So we 
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believe.” Brownson's Review was also frank in saying, “ We confess 
that we are grieved to see distinguished Catholic statesmen searching 
history to find examples of resistance to papal authority by the tem- 
poral power, and concluding from them that a man may be a Catholic 
and also loyal to his temporal sovereign. [Hear it, Archbishop Man- 
ning and Dr. Newman!] Let us, in God’s name, have no more of 
this. Let us dare to assert the truth in the face of the lying world, 
and, instead of pleading for our Church at the bar of the State, sam- 
mon the State jo plead at the bar of the Church, its divinely consti- 
tuted judge.” It is needless to multiply such quotations in view of 
what we have already seen to be the teaching of the Enclyclical and 
Syllabus of Pius IX. 

(3). Already we have grave indications of what is to be expected. 
The immense grants of real estate and money to Roman Catholics in 
the city and State of New York, through Catholic control of political 
power ; the systematic and persistent opposition of the Roman Catholics 
to our public-school system ; the avowed control of the entire Roman 
Catholic vote of Ohio in opposition to the last proposed Constitution 
on the ground that it forbade all sectarian appropriations of money 
from the school fund; the pledge given in the editorial columns of 
the Catholic Telegraph,* of Cincinnati, of the “solid vote” of the 
Roman Catholics of Ohio to one of the leading political parties, in 
view of the passage of what is known as the “ Geghan Bill”—thereby 
showing that already that Church has entered the political field, and 
is able to control and pledge, through priestly influence, the solid vote 
of its membership, and actually uses this power to further its own 
ends ; the fact that we have already a Cardinal in this country, pledged 
by his oath to “seek out and oppose [persecute and fight against ; 
Latin—ommni conatu persecuturum et impugnaturum] heretics, schisma- 
tics against the same our Lord the Pope and his before-mentioned 
successors, with every possible effort :” these facts, coupled with the 
absolute power of the Pope to decide all doctrines of faith and 
morals, and to require absolute submission in all matters of discipline 
and government, and to release his subjects from allegiance to civil 
governments that stand in his way, are sufficiently significant and 
startling to awaken the citizens of the United States to the utmost 
vigilance in guarding against the encroachments of this wily and 

* See Catholic Telegraph of April 3, 1875. 
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powerful despotism. It is time to be reminded that “the price of 
liberty is eternal vigilance.” 

To many it may appear incredible that honest and good men, like 
Newman and Manning, and the other distinguished prelates who 
defend Vaticanism, can accept and defend any thing so monstrous in 
the shape of ecclesiastical and spiritual despotism, or possibly regard 
it as compatible with the claims of civil allegiance. But it must be 
remembered (1) that this supreme and absolute authority is simply 
the ripe fruit from the germs that lay hidden in the Church in apos- 
tolic times, and which were of slow growth through seventeen centu- 
ries, often dependent for their growth on such unforeseen and 
unavoidable combinations of ecclesiastical and civil interests and 
influences as seemed to make a stronger concentration of spiritual 
authority a necessity; (2) that the traditional glories of the Latin 
Church are such as greatly to obscure her infamies and give color to 
her pretensions to have prepared the way for all that we prize in 
modern civilization ; (3) that the divisions, distractions, and perpetual 
unrest of Protestantism, under various conflicting leaderships, and 
the extravagances that have marked its history, offer little to such 
minds to compensate for the absence of that security and rest which 
they find in unqualified submission to the authority of the Vatican. 
It is only as we grasp “the mystery of godliness” and find in “God 
manifest in the flesh” the true sovereign of human nature and all- 
sufficient interpreter of truth, that we can properly understand and 
appreciate all that is monstrous, repulsive, and soul-destroying in the 
power of “the man of sin.” 





Problem of the Supernatural. 


Il—PROBLEM OF THE SUPERNATURAL. 


“A supernatural event, it would seem, is one that takes place in nature from a cause with- 
out its dominions. . . . ‘lhe importance of being able to distinguish, at least in some 
cases, that certain events were supernatural can not very well be overestimated. Unless 
this can be done, I do not see that our religion can be from God.” — Wilkes. 


* 


ETWEEN the natural and the supernatural no line can be sur- 
veyed except where it would distinguish between God and all his 
works. He alone is above the natural. His acts in establishing the 
system of nature, both material and immaterial, are supernatural acts. 
If he is still creating and establishing the forces of nature in new fields 
of space, supernatural events are still transpiring. Or if he is recast- 
ing worlds here and there in the universe, making new ones out of 
old ones, and if this has to be done by forces not originally lodged 
in nature itself, such acts are also supernatural. If, however, all the 
elements of combustion and the stimulus to ignition are already pres- 
ent in a planet, its “melting with fervent heat” would be but the 
operation of natural law. Though he “ upholds all things by the word 
of his power,” it is impossible for us to know certainly whether he 
does it through natural law alone, or whether he adds to this some 
direct force of supernatural power. Paul may plant and Apollos may 
water the planting, but “God causes to grow;” but whether he adds 
any supernatural force to the established course of nature, it is neither 
possible nor necessary for us to know. If nature is fully endowed 
with all the force she needs for every effect to be produced, and if 
“the promise and potency of all life” are securely treasured up in her 
arcana, any event brought about, not by an original act of God, but 
through for:es already created and regulated, would be a natural 
event—natural, but none the less divine, for every act, supernatural 
and natural, whether in the physical or spiritual universe, is originally 
of divine impulse. The divine is the grand generic, embracing every 
thing done from the creating of Jupiter or Sirius to the beating of 
animalcular pulse. As a mammoth engine rolls-its strength along all 
the shafts and details of its vast machinery till it finds itself engaged 
in sharpening the point or punching the eye of a cambric needle, so 
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God stands beyond all motion of all kinds, and pours divinity along 
all the lines of activity in all created things. 

Can we ever be sure that there is any effect in nature that is not 
immediately “ produced by the operation of its own laws,” that in this 
sense “transcends or rises above nature?” Is it necessary to say that 
“a supernatural event is one that takes place in nature from a cause 
without its dominions,” except in the sense named above? Or are 
we sure that a supernatural event ever takes place 7 nature at all, in 
the sense of violating, superseding, or disturbing the established laws 
of nature? Ifthe question whether God has deposited all forces nec- 
essary to the operations of created things in nature can once be set- 
tled beyond dispute, and if we could prove that he has reserved some 
of these forces to be applied directly when needed, it would then be 
proper to speak of forces coming into nature “from without its domin- 
ions.” Perhaps every effect in nature, miracles included, is “ pro- 
duced in perfect accord with its own laws.” Perhaps nothing done 
in our world since God finished it has ever transcended nature’s higher 
laws—laws that lie above our comprehension and use, but which 
God may put under the control of his messengers to earth, as proofs 
of their divine commission. 

All but atheists admit that every act, motion, and force in the uni- 
verse is of God, and are operated by his will and power. _Whether a 
world is created, or an animalcule frolics in its native drop, the 
power producing the effect is equally divine. To accommodate our- 
selves we call the former a supernatural, and the latter natural act. 
To this there may be no objection, only we have associated the idea 
of miracle with the supernatural alone, and have assumed that it is in- 
admissible if natural law has had any thing to do with it. May there 
not be natural laws that we are unacquainted with, which God could 
employ in performing a miracle? May not all his wonders wrought 
upon earth in-attestation of religion be the handling of superior nat- 
ural forces, instead of the violation of any of them? The supernat- 
ural in such case would consist in his putting these higher natural 
powers into the hands of men as evidence of their divine mission. 
Evidence is the purpose of miracle, and if God puts under the con- 
trol of a man natural forces that are far and forever out of our reach, 
the evidence would be just as conclusive, whether the miracle violated 
some law, or was performed by the superior handling of laws that lie 
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in spheres above us. The Duke of Argyle, in his “Reign of Law,” 
is not the only great religious thinker that denies the necessity of 
any infraction of law in the case. 

Walking on the water may have been no more a violation of law 
with Christ than walking on ice is with us. The freezing does not 
destroy the law of gravitation, but only intercepts its action—a thing 
that some other law may have done for Christ at his bidding ; but in 
this superhuman act his divine mission was as well established as if 
he had broken through a dozen Jaws to do it. Many a natural law at 
one time unknown to men has at another become very familiar: such 
as the expansiveness of steam, the explosiveness of gunpowder and 
nitro-glycerine, and the electric flow along the wire; but none of 
these would be miraculous or superhuman even if some favored 
philosopher had anticipated the rest of the world by a century in the 
discovery, for he is sure to be overtaken after a while. And if “the 
wise men after the flesh” shall ever be able to overtake Jesus Christ 
and walk on the water by simply taking the advantage of some law 
of which the world was then and is still ignorant, but which they 
will now explain and make practical, the miraculous nature of that 
act must be given up; but not till then. The act may have been 
wholly supernatural in the highest sense, even disrupting the law of 
gravitation ; but we deny the necessity of admitting it, or of poising 
the truth of religion on any such demand. 

According to the law of specific gravities, iron will always sink in 
water, unless some other law comes in, not to violate, but to intercept, 
not the force, but the action of, the law of gravity. It is well known 
that iron does not always sink, especially when fashioned into the form 
ofaship. The water that would have to be displaced by the sinking of 
the hollow hull is heavier than the iron, and so the second miracle of 
making “iron to swim” is performed. It is evident when the prophet 
of old made the ax to swim he did not utilize the same principle 
operative in case of the ship; but who can say that some other 
natural law was not brought into the action? The fact of such law 
being unknown to us should not surprise us, unless we are vain 
enough to imagine that our physicists have triumphantly explored all 
nature, and are preparing to weep because there are no more worlds 
to conquer. The us-al way to sustain physical life is by taking 
natural food; but suppose a man fasts forty days and forty nights, 
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having “food to eat that you know not of,” is it certain that any 
thing has occurred except the suspension of one law by the inter- 
vention of another? This is rather intimated by the language just 
quoted, for instead of saying that any law was being violated by his 
fasting, the Savior told the disciples that they were ignorant of the 
law by which he was supported. When we trace the building up of 
physical nature from the moon to the earth, the solar system, the 
universe, and all the universes ; and when we think of the organiza- 
tion of the spiritual universe from man to angels, through all their 
thrones and dominions, principalities and powers, to God himself, we 
ought not to regard it unreasonable to suppose the existence of 
different ranks of natural laws lying in strata or spheres, one above 
another, the most of which are, and will forever be, unknown to 
men in the flesh. To utilize any of these in the working of 
miracles would be xo Jess effective as proof of a divine commis- 
ston than dn act as original and supernatural as the creation of 
matter itself. 

It is not affirmed here that supernatural power immediately and 
in the highest degree is zot engaged in the working of miracles ; 
nor that they are performed certainly by superior natural laws only, 
but that the assumption of direct supernatural power as “ contrary” 
to nature is unnecessary ; and if so, the perplexity arising from the 
attempt to determine the boundaries between the natural and the 
supernatural for the usual purpose is also unnecessary. If it is pos- 
sible to survey the adjacent frontiers of the human and the super- 
human, we gain all we need as to miracle. The manna that fell 
into the camp of Israel was equally miraculous, whether it came 
direct from the hand of God or whether he Jet some natural laws 
form it a few rods above their heads. Of one thing the Jews were 
well convinced—that ¢hey could not make it, that it was miraculous 
and divine. 

The natural and the human are by no means co-extensive. The 
latter embraces all powers in ourselves, and the use of all natural 
laws we can avail ourselves of, in such arts-as photography, instru- 
mental music, telegraphy, locomotion, astronomy, the dissemination of 
literature, and many such others. Could some ingenious chemist de- 
velop the ability to make diamonds out of charcoal, the feat could not 
be regarded miraculous, because the law regulating the change was 
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evidently not beyond the power of man to discover. All this is 
merely human power; but the natural embraces the superhuman, and 
possesses abundant material for the miraculous. 

The locomotive mistake, dragging so many others after it, is the 
latent assumption that God has no natural laws under his control 
except those within the cognizance of man, and that he has but the 
one stereotyped way of doing every thing—that there is no way of 
walking on water without first freezing it, that none but human 

-medicine can heal the sick or restore a withered arm. As for our- 
selves, we often have several ways of producing the same result: 
such as evolving heat by friction, by concussion, and by combustion. 
May not Divine Power by a word cause the cripple to leap to his 
feet? May not a human body be created by natural generation, or 
created as Christ’s body was, by dispensing with some of the ordinary 
forces of nature, or by some re-adjustment among them? While the 
exercise of power apart from and above all natural law may have been 
exercised in raising Lazarus from the dead, even then there is no 
proof that the returning tide of life was any more a violation of law 
than was the restoration of a dead arm to its wonted power. Our 
argument lays us under no obligation to deny or even to doubt the 
presence of power both “above and beyond nature” in miracles. 
The creation of the first atom of matter was certainly so, for at that 
time there was no such thing as a course of nature. . According to 
the skeptical philosophy there is not now, nor ever has been, such a 
thing as nature as to the genesis of things, for matter with it, in some 
form, being eternal, nothing ever was made or produced. These 
philosophers should select some other word for nature, just as Mr. 
Herbert Spencer substituted integration for individuation. Our 
argument only requires the admission that miracles may be performed 
without any supernatural act like the creation of the law of gravita- 
tion. Such an expenditure of power might be inconsistent with the 
care with which Christ always economized divine forces. He never 
worked a useless miracle, nor squandered his powers, nor wrought 
any wonder too great for the occasion; and to perform as great a 
miracle as is possible to God, merely to accredit one\of his embassa- 
dors to earth, would seem to be out of all proportion to the demands 
of the case. The reservoir of superhuman powers laid up in the 
higher laws of nature, doubtless contain ample resources out of 
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which to draw the evidence of a divine revelation to man, to settle 
the question of credentials, and clear the world of doubt. 

For all purposes of evidence, then, we would survey the line, not 
between the natural and supernatural, but between the human and 
the superhuman. This latter, in attestation of a pure and heavenly 
religion, is always divine. The “lying wonders” and all “ deceiv- 
ableness of unrighteousness of evil spirits” are excluded from partic- 
ipancy in establishing such a religion, so that when an act like 
raising the dead or subjugating an ocean storm is decided to be even 
superhuman, the evidence of its divinity is abundant and unquestion- 
able. As all men are conscious of entire inability to ever equal these 
works, the boundaries of the human are readily defined. What most 
men mean when they speak of the supernatural is the superhuman 
and divine, for few have ventured so far out into the debatable land 
lying so near to God himself as the distinguished writer whose name 
appears at the head of this article. As the divine embraces both the 
natural and supernatural, the miracle of turning water into wine 
would lose none of its divinity were we assured that Christ merely 
subsidized the powers of some higher natural law to accomplish it. 

Our astronomers can measure the distance to only a few of the 
fixed stars, because the base line of the triangle, which is the diameter 
of the orbit of the earth, is only about 190,000,000 miles long. 
When the object is so distant that even this gives no parallax, the 
measurement is forever impossible to us. But an astronomer on 
Mars taking the diameter of the orbit of that planet as his base line, 
which is 280,000,000 miles, can measure distances utterly out of the 
reach of any inhabitant of the earth, on account of the limitations of 
our being. But if any of us could be endowed with the knowledge 
of the data well known on Mars, we could calculate superhumanly, 
and work what would certainly be an intellectual miracle before men, 
without violating any law whatever. Such a calculation and demon- 
stration would be evidence of superhuman power, for it is undeniably 
as much out of the reach of unaided man as is the creation of a 
world. Yet who would say that any law was violated when our 
mathematician was simply handling some figures given him from a 
higher observatory in nature? This at once defeats the assumption 
of Hume and others that a miracle among us is necessarily some- 
thing “contrary” to, “above,” and “beyond nature.” 
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Mr. Herbert Spencer is working at a system of philosophy with 
the gigantic purpose of synthesizing the whole universe of cause and 
effect. It makes all animalcules proud to think that one of their 
number is ambitious enough to ever think of such an undertaking. 
But he must take all tangible effects into account, and by abstractions 
reduce them to a certain number of classes; then formulate more 
general abstractions from these. Then he must begin with these 
last, and reduce them to a much smaller number of sti]l more general 
abstractions ; and so on, till he comes to the last grand abstraction of 
all, to see if it will do for a first cause of all things. But when he 
gets to his first cause, the trouble will be to prove that this is not 
one of still another series above his reach ; and so, ad tufinttum. It 
is like trying to tell the center of the physical universe. The sun 
truly may be going round some star in Hercules ; but does that prove 
that star to be the center of all things? May it not be also one of a 
higher series of worlds. Now, if Mr. Spencer can accomplish his 
task, and prove it to us, it will place him by the side of all the mira- 
cle-workers of the world, because the task is simply superhuman, 
and impossible to man. Still, were the task possible, it would be a 
violation of no law of nature, as it would only require that God should 
give him extraordinary facts and figures to help him out with the 
demonstration. This knowledge, superhuman and divine as it would 
be, would simply raise him to a plain above the level of ordinary 
men, and attest him a messenger from God. The divine method of 
impressing higher truths upon the minds of prophets and apostles, 
although mysterious, is in no violation of any law of spiritual being, 
for Christianity is itself a direct outgrowth of the condition and con- 
stitution of the spiritual universe. Even in inspiration, it may have 
been necessary simply to key up the pure spirits of apostles to a 
higher spiritual altitude than other men, giving them, naturally 
enough, a longer and broader vision of spiritual things. Instead of 
disturbing the laws of mind thereby, Paul says they had not received 
the “spirit of fear, but of power and of love, and of-a sound mind.” 
And when speaking of the marriage question, on which he had re- 
ceived “no commandment from the Lord,” he says, “I give my judg- 
ment, and I think also that I have the Spirit of Jesus Christ,” show- 
ing that the possession of the Holy Spirit, as a Christian, tends to 
clarify a man’s judgment about even the common things of life. The 
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very highest moods of inspirational life, instead of destroying the . 
equipoise of the natural powers, no doubt tended to put every faculty to 
its place, suggesting not the least conflict between the natural and 
the miraculous. The strictly supernatural relates chiefly to what 
God did before natural law was made. Rain falls by natural law, but 
before a drop ever reached the ground, the laws of evaporation, con- 
densation, and gravitation were established. That he could send 
rain, or withhold it at pleasure, as in the days of Elijah, no theist 
would deny. That he would freely utilize natural laws in the move- 
ment is certain. That no force but natural law is engaged, no one 
can affirm, for if God manages all meteorological conditions necessary 
to the effect, such management would certainly seem to us to be the 
result of direct supernatural power ; just as a man may hasten or re- 
tard the motion of a clock by modifying the length of the pendulum, 
a thing the clock itself had no power to do. But a:power may come 
in “from without its own dominions” that corresponds to the super- 
natural element in miracles, provided the higher natural laws are not 
sufficient without this added power—a thing that is known to God. 
It is difficult to see how natural law could have any thing at all to do 
with bringing water out of the rock Horeb, in resuscitating the dead 
Lazarus, or in feeding the multitude on five loaves and two fishes ; 
but if even these things were done wholly by the operation of some 
already established forces of the upper spheres, put at the disposal of 
Jesus Christ in evidence of his divinity, the proposition is proved by 
deeds as far beyond the reach of man as is the control of the orbit of 
a comet. The believer is required to prove neither the one nor the 
other of these unknowable propositions, and ought never to suffer him- 
self to be pushed into the unnecessary admission of a violation of na- 
ture to obtain unquestionable proof of the divinity of his religion. 
When God does manipulate the powers of nature, it is no more a vio- 
lation of them than for a pilot to turn the course of a ship, an en- 
gineer to let on or let off steam, or than for an aeronaut to navigate 
the air. In this last case a man walks on the air and on the clouds 
by means of a boat; but let him discover the law by which he can 
walk on air or cloud or sea without a boat, and he will equal the 
miracle of Jesus. It was no interference with nature for God zo make 
nature, nor to supply any lack in its powers, nor to cause one law to 
modify the action of another, in any way he may think best. 
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Mr. Herbert Spencer’s great desire is to reduce all knowledge to 
the scientific and to rid the world of mysticism, and here is a speci- 
men of his effort as given by Dr. Cazelles, his learned interpreter. 
Having repudiated his once favorite word—cxdividuation—as too 
narrow for his purpose in expressing the tendency in matter to 
“become one thing,” and because this zzdividuation suggests “ the 
notion of a suitable end that explains” the one thing, he concludes 
that whenever a thing has a suitable end that explains it, “the mind 
at once pauses, to contemplate the fathomless mystery,” and mystery 
at any cost must be got rid of. And how shall this be done? By 
the statement of three laws— 

1. The law of the instability of the homogeneous—that is, matter 
of the same kind in a general sense tends to change to the hetero- 



































geneous and diverse. 

2. The law of the multiplication of effects—that is, many different 
forms and natures tend to rise out of matter. 

3. The law of segregation—by which certain units of matter 
“move in the same way,” causing a separation from certain other ) ) 
“units that move in a different direction.” From these three laws 





“evolution is for us a necessary fact.” 

This may all be very learned, but can any one see how it dispenses 
with or gets rid of “the mysterious?” Admit that homogeneous 
matter is unstable—zwhy zs zt so? Why does it not lie still? Is 
there nothing mysterious in this? Can Mr. Spencer explain the 
why? Has he “freed his theory from all metaphysical attachments ” 
by merely saying there is a “law of the instability of the homoge- 
neous?” A very common mind might thus conduct us up to the 
very verge of the mysterious, and leave us there with the assurance 
that we are now relieved from “all metaphysical attachments” at the 
very point where the metaphysical and the mysterious begin. So of io) 
his second law—the law of the multiplication of effects ; why should the 
same grass of the field produce wool and hair and feathers? and why 
should the same kind of soil support such multiplied fauna and flora as 
we find in all climes and in all the geologic ages of the earth? Is there 
no mystery here? Is it possible for the mind not to “ pause and con- 
template the fathomless mystery ?” What has Mr. Spencer done in all 
his thinking but to conduct us back to the limits of human thought, 
and there leave us in deeper mystery than we were before ? And in the 
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third law—“the segregation” of matter—why should certain atoms 
agree to flock together and “separate” from other flocks “ moving in 
different directions?” The inconclusiveness and unsatisfactoriness 
of Mr. Spencer’s reasonings would need no farther exposure were it 
not for his saying that from these three laws “evolution is for us a 
necessary fact ”__that is, because evolution is a xecessary fact, it is no 
longer mysterious ; it is completely scientific, having been tested by 
experiment all along the line of its entire history—tested and ob- 
served, but not in its origin, not in protoplasmic life, at the very point 
where a creator of life and of all tendencies to “instability of the 
homogeneous” and to “segregation” must be predicated. True, Mr. 
Spencer says that all these laws are “the necessary consequences of 
the principle of the persistence of force,’ whichis the foundation of all 
action and all motion; but this explains nothing. Who is Force? 
Where did he come from? Is he intelligent ? He seems to have a 
plan running through all his realms. He seems to have established 
laws, three of which we have just quoted. The laws of gravitation, 
of cohesion, of vegetable and animal life, electricity, and chemistry 
are all the creatures of Force. He forces all worlds around their 
orbits and their axes, lays hold of measureless fields of nebulous 
matter lying in infinite space, and forces them to condense, to rotate 
to develop heat, to throw off rings and form them into globes; he 
compels these spheres to choose their orbits, incline their axes, to fix 
their periods, and warns them never to get into each other's way. 
This same divinity called Force begins with the protoplasm, and 
without any instinct itself, soon evolves an animal that has instinct ; 
without intelligence, creates intelligent man ; having no idea of either 
eyes or ears, makes them both; without ever having heard or thought 
of conscience, creates one in every human breast ; so that in all these 
things the creature is superior to the creator. This is simply absurd ; 
and the favorite notion of an éxfinite Force, but no infinite Being, is no 
less absurd. If Force has created human intelligence, why may he 
not also have made angels, and even an infinite Intelligence? He 
has made men competent to turn round and study his dumb, unin- 
telligent face, and why may he not also have run his evolutions on up 
to an Almighty God, who now takes charge of Force as one of his 
own servants? 


The philosophy most acceptable to some of the leaders of modern 
VoL. VII.—22 
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thought is that which denies an Infinite Being and substitutes this 
infinite but unintelligent Force ; that denies creation and substitutes 
spontaneity of development ; and that reduces all mind and spirit to 
mere matter. The enterprise in which they have enlisted is for the 
destruction of all idea of the supernatural in religion, to accomplish 
which it is necessary to discard it first as to the physical universe. 
There being no Creator of worlds, there can, of course, be no divine 
author of Christianity. The universe needed no Creator, as it was 
easily developed from something else. The solar system, for example, 
was at first one mass of nebulous matter, which acquired both heat 
and motion by condensation ; the motion being accelerated, a ring 
was thrown off from its outer edge, which ring got itself together 
somehow, and made the outside and oldest planet in our system. So 
ring after ring was thrown off as the mass got up a higher momen- 
tum, until finally Mercury, the youngest of them all, made itself into 
a little world. The law of gravitation introduced itself in every case, 
and threw things into globular form; centripetal and centrifugal forces 
agreed to co-operate to fix the distance of each one from the sun and 
give them a shove into their orbits, and what was the use of a God? 
It is true, condensation is effected either by concussion or by the 
interaction of heat and cold, and although there could be no heat 
until after the condensation, and no condensation till after there was 
heat, the sczentific will choke on no such gnat as this. It is also true 
that condensation could not take place by concussion without motion, 
and that there could be no motion without previous condensation. 
Or if condensation depends upon concussion from motion, and motion 
depends upon condensation, as is affirmed, our philosophers ought to 
tell:us which came first.. It comes to the same old question of the 
hen and the egg—which was first? It was a miracle, no matter 
which came without the other. Here, again, “God has made foolish 
the wisdom of this world.” The nebular theory, then, does not dis- 
pose of a God, nor save the atheist from absurdity. 

Every intelligent Christian is a lover of true science, and resists 
nothing under that name except “science falsely so called,” or even 
true science, when meddling with the question of the spiritual, of 
which it can take no more cognizance than the eye can take of sound. 
Science is confined to things cognizable by the bodily senses only, 
while religious verities are “spiritually discerned ;” that is, discerned 
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by the spiritual faculty in man. If the inner man is a reality at all, 
a spiritual entity, it must have spiritual organs with which to cognize 
the spiritual. The inner and the outer have spheres of experiment and 
observation very distinct from each other, not as opposites, but as com- 
plement and supplement of the same grand cycle of truths. Science, 
confessedly and professedly limits itself to the sensible, ignoring all that 
is metaphysical, and depending only on experiment and demonstration. 
Mr. Spencer’s great mistake consists in concluding and maintaining 
that there is no other avenue of knowledge to the mind, and in ig- 
noring the entire spiritual universe, with all its potencies for commu- 
nicating from one sphere of intelligence to another, while matter and 
physical law without a creator, “integration” without an “end,” and 
materialism without hope, rule all departments of his desolate and 
gloomy philosophy. 

On the other hand, the Bible lays no claim to science, but puts no 
embargo upon the efforts of those who love to “consider the 
heavens.” Whenever it does incidentally drop a remark relating to 
scientific truth, it is always found in line with established facts. If 
the nebular hypothesis is ever established beyond a doubt, nothing 
will be found in the Bible opposed to it. That hypothesis as devel- 
oped on the moon, which has passed through its cooling process, 
through its habitable period, so dried and cracked that not only its 
seas, but even its atmosphere has been sucked into its own crevices, 
presents us now with an old, worn-out world, a mere cinder, without 
an insect on it from pole to pole. The earth is going in the same 
direction doubtless, for, as the cooling process goes on, its waters are 
making their way toward the center, running in thousands of subter- 
ranean rivers, and sometimes so near the fiery gulf below, that they 
are sent back in hot haste, in the shape of geysers or hot springs. 
Long ago the Bible spake of the time when on this earth there should 
be “no more sea,” while only of late science comes lagging along, and 
conjectures the same thing. “ The earth and heavens araund it, doubt- 
less, shall all wax old, as doth a garment, and, as a vesture, God shall 
fold them up, and they shall be changed, as the Bible and -science 
unite in testifying. 

Finally, while we do not see the necessity of deciding whether 
the “operation of any natural laws, or of any combination of them, 
could have produced” a given result without any direct supernatural 
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power added, it is clear that the endowment of any man on earth with 
superhuman control of any higher natural law, is in the nature of a 
supernatural act. To so define the terms natural and supernatural as 
to include all that belongs to each, and exclude every thing else, does 
not seem to be the grand desideratum in deciding whether our re- 
ligion is from God, since the evidence of its divinity does not depend 
upon such discrimination as has perhaps been shown above. In de- 
fining a miracle the word superhuman must be understood as tran- 
scending all the natural powers of man, and all the powers of nature 
which it is, or ever will be, possible for him to control. A miracle 
then is—A superhuman act or event. Those recorded in the Bible 
were performed in evidence of the divinity of our religion, and effected 
by the power of God in the -hands of those who were bearing his 


messages to men. 








III—THE LOGIC OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM. 


T is a familiar remark, and as true as familiar, that you can never 
be sure a given cause has been correctly stated, until you know 

how it is stated by its own advocates. Over and above the evidence 
furnished by experience, there are very good reasons why it should be 
so. In the first place, there is a very great temptation for an opponent 
to break down a cause by overstatement, to make it weak and ridic- 
ulous by understatement, or to prejudice it by the omission of quali- 
fying.remarks. In the second place, laying aside all disposition to 
take dishonest advantage, an opponent is generally disqualified, in- 
tellectually, to give a cause full justice. He has not studied its 
bearings as a friend studies them; he lacks the sympathy that is so 
penetrative an interpreter ; and he is not familiar with the historical 
antecedents either of the cause or of its advocates. As a rule, this is 
true even of abstract doctrines ; much more is it true when the cause 
is concrete, and the elements are human. Hence, to state an oppo- 
nent’s case fairly and strongly, neither to add to nor subtract from 
it, is deservedly held a high proof of both ability and candor, whether 
in a politician, a journalist, an advocate, or a theologian. How many 
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men of straw are slain in controversies! ‘How appalling would be 
the carnage of the battle-fields whereon these strawy heroes have 
fallen, were not the strife so bloodless! But at the same time that 
the achievement described above is so difficult, the power and dis- 
position which make it possible are greatly to be desired. They are 
invaluable traits of intellectual and moral character. They are de- 
manded alike by the interests of truth, objectively considered, and by 
the healthfulness of the soul. Few rules more valuable than these 
can be given to any one who is in training for the work of life: 
“ Strive to look at any cause that you oppose through the eyes of its 
friends ; survey it from their stand-point ; bring all its personal ele- 
ments vividly before your mind ; and if it have a history, master its 
evolution by thorough historical inquiry.” A word more may be 
fairly said of those doctrines or causes that have such history. No 
proposition of first importance is sprung upon the world in a moment ; 
no great teacher constructs, so to speak, his system either de novo or 
ex nthilo, His system has its historical antecedents. His materials 
have been eliminated to his hand by previous discussion and experi- 
ence. Besides, he has his own history ; and in the majority of cases 
he is what he is, and teaches what he does, more in consequence of a 
living than a paper logic. The history of any movement is far more 
in the men who have inaugurated it than in its expository literature. 
Hence it follows that no great argument, outside of the fixed sciences, 
can be understood until it is understood historically. Its development 
must be followed from the burying of the grain of mustard-seed in 
the ground until it becomes a tree, and the fowls of the air find 
shelter in its branches. With how much point does Cicero call 
history the “witness of times, the light of truth, and the teacher of 
life ;’ and Diodorus, a “ handmaid of providence, a priestess of truth, 
and a mother of wisdom!” é: 

Perhaps what has been recommended above can never be fully 
done ; perhaps no man, however catholic his mind, can wholly put 
himself in another's place. But a great degree of progress in that 
direction may be made, and the man who has made it wili find him- 
self in possession of a mental habit that is invaluable. The subiect 
presents itself to his mind as he never saw it before. Paradoxes 
vanish, objections are answered. If he be a teacher—whether public 
or private—he is trebly armed; he is much more likely to reach 
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those that he desires to influence; and whether successful or un- 
successful, he has the satisfaction of knowing that he has not been 
feeling after men where they do not live. He is as far from embrac- 
ing the cause as ever, perhaps farther; but it no longer seems so 
strange that others embrace it. He has not become an indifferentist ; 
he does not regard all doctrines as equally true, nor all men as 
equally good ; but, though he may not have become a better lover, 
he is no longer so good a hater. Two men see a third standing on 
the top of a precipitous cliff. One of them, who sees only the wall 
of rock, is ready to doubt his eyes or to declare that the man has 
climbed up its face ; the other, who has viewed the other side, knows 
that the man has ascended by a steep and narrow path that winds 
up over the shoulder of the mountain. The first is he who sees a 
man or party holding certain opinions and practicing certain rites 
that he deems absurd, but sees no more; he becomes indignant and 
calls them fools. The second is he who makes the same observation 
and holds the opinions just as foolish ; but he has charity for those 
who accept them, because he knows how they came to hold them. 
Innumerable illustrations of these remarks could be given. Only 
one will be attempted ; and I am indifferent whether the reader con- 
sider the remarks made as introductory to the example, or the example 
as given to illustrate the principle. 

The Roman Catholic Church holds the Pope to be infallible ; 
that is, his deliverances, when, in “discharge of the offices of pastor 
and doctor of all Christians, by virtue of his supreme apostolic 
authority, he defines a doctrine regarding faith or morals to be held 
by the universal Church,” are as true and certain as the deliverances 
of God. And this claim has no respect to his abilities, learning, 
character, or experience; all is in virtue of his. official position. A 
Protestant who knows nothing of the history of this dogma, and but 
little more of the great Communion that maintains it—who moves 
in a circle of ideas wholly different from those which it is the busi- 
ness of the Catholic priesthood to foster—almost feels his breath 
taken away by the very presumption and impiety of the claim. He 
looks at Pius IX, a foolish old man, hurling curses at the modern 
world, and asks, “How can any one think him infallible >” Such a 
Protestant is gazing at the man standing on the top of the cliff, and 
is ready to declare that, in defiance of all fact and reason, he has 
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scaled this height of absurdity and falsehood. He can make nothing 
of it, more than to call it the most stupendous feat in the history of 
human error. But when he comes to see that the man in question 
never stood at the foot of the precipice, that he never looked upon the 
face of the rocky wall, and that he has never looked down to the 
bottom from the top; when he has pointed out to him the path 
leading up the other side, slippery in some places, steep in others, 
and in others narrow, yet in no one place impassable, much of his 
astonishment passés away, because he sees that a man may be a 
Roman Catholic, holding the doctrine of papal infallibi'ity, and be 
neither a simpleton or a knave. This path I shall now point out, 
naming one by one the principal steps in the history of 


THE INFALLIBILITY DOGMA. 


1. The Church, as an historical body, held itself infallible in faith 
and morals. This idea got afloat in the second century, and long 
before the Council of Nice sat, it was generally received. Nor can 
it be claimed that the doctrine of an infallible Church makes as 
large a demand on credulity as the doctrine of an infallible Pope. 
Great bodies have a steadiness that does not belong to single individ- 
uals. Sidney Smith wittily said, “The House of Commons knows 
more than any man in it.” And we can see how a vast community 
like the Church might hold on the even tenor of its way, holding in 
its embrace the primitive doctrine, when single persons, and even 
groups of persons, lapsed from the truth. Nor were the roots of 
this doctrine altogether in the air; the Church teachers claimed that 
they were firmly planted in the Scriptures. The promises of Jesus, 
“Upon this rock will I build my Church, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it” (Matt. xvi, 18), and “ Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world” (Matt. xxviii, 20), were pressed into 
this service. So were the words, “ Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth 
«shall be loosed in heaven.” (Matt. xviii, 17.) No Protestant believes 
that Christ taught the inspiration of the Church—that the decisions 
of the Church should be as indefectible as those of God. Rightly 
interpreted, the so-called infallibility passages do not teach infalli- 
bility. At the same time, however, we can readily understand how 
infallibility was found in them. The Church was becoming a great 
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communion, affording an ample field for clerical ambition ; the times 
were stormy, almost forcing upon the Church a stronger organization, 
certainly making an excuse for it; constant attacks from without 
called for unity within, and engendered the pretense of unity when it 
did not exist; the Church became more and more assimilated to the 
State, and finally entered into close alliance with it. An assumed 
uniformity of teaching seemed to the great ecclesiastics a sort of log- 
ical necessity, while the widening historical background, for the 
Church now began to have an antiquity, furnished an object for super- 
stitious affection. What wonder, therefore, that this growing power, 
in an age of gathering darkness, came to believe that it was infallible ? 
2. It was believed that infallibility must be sought in the consensus 

of the Church. This was the only natural view to take of the mat- 
ter. Individual teachers might err, and whole communities might fall 
into heresy, but what the Church universal taught and practiced 
could not be false. To get at infallibility it did not suffice to scan a 
narrow field, or to consider only a moment of time, to follow this or 
that teacher, or to listen to the cry loudest at the moment—you 
must get the cowsensus of the Church; the general consent both of 
the present and the past. Hence the famous maxim of St. Vincent, 
that still remains the test of Catholicity: “What has been received 
always, every-where, and by every body, must be believed.” It was 
infallibility in its mildest and least objectionable form, what an An- 
glican would call a general, not a special and particular, indefectibility. 
° 3. The consensus of the Church must in some way voice itself; 
infallibility must have an organ of expression and communication. 
Of what service would it be floating in the air? Who could utilize 
it so long as it reposed in a thousand volumes, or was voiced by ten 
thousand pulpits? Besides, who could undertake the labor, and who 
could risk the uncertainty of gathering the consensus from so- many 
oracles? We can not see unless the rays of light are focalized, and 
unless the teaching of the Church could somewhere be authorita- 
tively stated, the Church might as well not be infallible. “The want 
of an organ must have been generally felt ; rather it would have been, 
if it had not been provided so soon as it was called for. Side by side 
with the expansion of the Church had been the expansion of the 
teaching and ruling body. By the opening of the third century there 
was a hierarchy. Bishops and presbyters had become separate orders. 
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The abler and more aspiring of the presbyters had partly clutched, 
and had partly thrust upon them, episcopal rank and powers; they - 
were now pastors of pastors ; they were accounted successors of the 
apostles ; they were the men who had widest knowledge of the doc- 
trine and traditions of the Church. How natural it was, therefore, 
that the bishops collectively should be regarded the mouth-piece of 
the inspired society; and as the bishops spoke collectively only in 
the CEcumenical Council, that convocation was the focal-point of in- 
fallibility. Accordingly, the first Council did not scruple to send 
forth its decrees under the formula, “It seemed good to the Holy 
Spirit and to us.” What the Councils declared was infallibly true, 
though it did not follow that all truth was spoken. Truth might be 
held and taught for ages, so the theory came to run, and yet not be 
authoritatively formulated. 

4. The bishop of Rome came to be an adjunct of the Council in 
making known the consensus. How this came about must be briefly 
traced. 

Purely human causes gave the bishop of the Imperial City pre-emi- 
nence over his episcopal brethren. He was first among equals (frz- 
mus inter pares) ; then he denied that he had any equals, and asserted 
that he was a universal monarch; while he was mounting upward, 
the idea of the primacy was invented in his interest. Theologians 
read in their Testaments, “On this rock [held to be Peter] will I 
build my Church.” (Matt. xvi, 18.) “Jesus saith to Simon Peter, 
Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me more than these? He saith 
unto him, Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I love thee. He saith unto 
him, Feed my lambs.” (John xxi, 15.) And on the pretended 
authority of these texts, and one or two others like them, Peter was 
declared prince of the apostles, and head of the Church, while the 
doctrine of the episcopal succession was so expanded as to make the 
bishop of Rome Peter’s successor. Other bishops could claim no 
more than a general succession; the Roman bishop’s succession was 
particular ; circumstances favored the Roman See more and more. 
The Church was sweeping out into the darkness and the wildness of 
the Middle Ages, and the ecclesiastical politicians who directed her 
fortunes thought an absolute will was essential to discipline. We see 
clearly that there is no Pope in the above texts, but we see also that, 
since the doctrines of tradition, of Church infallibility, and of apos- 
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tolical succession had become established, aad since the Roman bishop 


- had become the head of the hierarchy, the Roman interpretation was 


not unnatural. 

The idea of an infallible Church is older by many centuries than the 
idea of an infallible Pope. The Church believed herself inerrant long 
before she bowed her neck to the Roman bishop. At first no one 


. tought him infallible, or considered him a necessary adjunct of the Coun- 


cil; even after he had become the head of the hierarchy, no one con- 
sidered him a necessary factor in defining dogmas of faith ; he did not 
call the earliest Councils,* nor preside over them in person, or by legate ; 
he was always listened to with respect, as a powerful ecclesiastic, but his 
word was not a finality; hence his approval of conciliar decrees was 
thought desirable, but not necessary. But as time wore on, as the 
Roman bishop grew in power, as the East separated from the West, 
leaving the Western pontiff more absolute than ever on his own side 
of the dividing line, the Pope began to play a very important, and 
even controlling, part in the affairs of councils. Now, he must 
convoke, or unite with the emperor in convoking, councils. The presi- 
dency belonged to him. The decrees were not thought binding 
unless he approved them. As it would be contrary to the genius of 
the Roman race, and to the doctrine of tradition to do what had never 
been done, the fiction was invented that the Popes had always ex- 
ercised these powers; it followed that the consensus of the Church 
was mute without the Pope’s co-operation in voicing it. To be sure, 
there was much controversy among ecclesiastical jurists as to his pre- 
cise position in the Church. Some said he was superior to the Coun- 
cil, some that he was inferior; others that they were co-ordinate 
in defining the faith. As nearly as one can make out what the con- 
sensus of the Church was on this point, the majority held the latter 
opinion. The world got the benefit of so much infallibility as was 
dispensed by the Council of Trent, in the following fashion: The 
Pope called the Council, rresided by legate over its deliberations, in- 
fluenced said deliberations in all ways possible, and then approved 
the decrees. For five hundred years previous to the Vatican Council, 


* Lefele, the great Catholic authority on this subject, says: “The first eight GEcumenical 
Councils were convoked by the emperors.” (History of the Christian Councils, Vol. I, p. 8.) 

tlhe Council of Basel declared that none of the skillful did ever doubt of this truth, 
that the Pope, in things belonging to faith, was subject to the judgment of the same general 
Councils ; that the Council has authority immediately from Christ, which the Pope is bound 
to obey. (Barrow’s Works, Edinburgh, 1841, Vol. III, p. 187.) 
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this, in theory, was the Pope’s position. He was not held to be per- 
sonally infallible ; the one remaining step came at last. 

5. This step was taken when the Vatican Council of July 18, 1870, 
with the approval of the Pope, proclaimed: “ Therefore, faithfully ad- 
hering to the tradition received from the beginning of the Christian 
faith, for the glory of God our Savior, the exaltation of the Catholic 
religion, and the salvation of Christian people, the sacred Council ap- 
proving, we teach and define that it is a dogma divinely revealed: 
That the Roman Pontiff, when he speaks ex cathedrd, that is, when 
in discharge of the office of pastor and teacher of all Christians, by 
virtue of his supreme apostolic authority, he defines a doctrine re- 
garding faith or morals to be held by the universal Church, by the 
divine assistance promised to him in blessed Peter, is possessed of 
that infallibility with which the Divine Redeemer willed that his 
Church should be endowed for defining doctrine, faith, or morals ; 
and that therefore such definitions of the Roman Pontiff are irre- 
formable of themselves, and not from the consent of the Church.” 

This definition calls for two remarks: first, it was made by a 
Council called in the usual way, and proceeding according to the 
usual forms. The old Catholics deny this, declaring that the Vatican 
Council is no council; but no good reason can be given why a man 
who was a loyal Catholic up to the convocation or sitting of this 
Council should afterward turn back, unless prepared to retrace his 
steps many hundred years ; for, second, this definition is the culmi- 
nation of a series of events that began in the second century. It is 
the legitimate and inevitable conclusion of the Catholic logic. It is 
true enough, as the old Catholics charge, that the Pope dictated to the 
Council, but the Catholic logic put him in a position where he could 
thus dictate. As we have seen, it belonged to the Pope to convoke 
Councils and to approve their decrees. Hence when a Council thus 
convoked declares the Pope infallible, and the Pope approves the 
decree, the two thus uniting in declaring that infallibility is con- 
tained in the consensus of the Church, what logical ground is there | 
for resistance, unless the whole system of Popes and Councils is 
swept away and Church infallibility denied ? 

These five propositions describe the steps that led the Catholic 
Church where it is, proclaiming the infallibility of a priest. They 
have not been fully elaborated; the various affluents that swelled 
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the tide of tradition have not been described, or even named ; but it 
is believed that the path leading to the top of the cliff Papal Infalli- 
bility, has been pointed out in its whole length. No two steps were 
taken at the same time. Perhaps it would be better to describe each 
step as coming at the end of a long reach of level or gently ascend- 
ing road. Each was passed by a violent effort, and then the next 
was gradually approached. The shock attending one of them was 
over and forgotten before the next was taken. Where is the place 
between the Council of Nice and the Council of the Vatican that a 
Catholic can say, “I hold all that is behind, but further I refuse to 
go?” His faith may break down beneath the ever accumulating 
burden ; he may go backward in quest of a purer Christianity ; but 
there is no spot between the age of Athanasius and the age of the 
Vatican Ultramontanes where he can stand still and logically defend 
his ground. No man can accept the authority of an_ infallible 
Church and then refuse to march with the Church. No man can 
take as his rule of faith and practice the consensus of the first six 
centuries without adopting principles that will lead him into the 
council chamber of the Vatican Basilica. To revert to a principle 
already insisted upon, now that we have surveyed this historic path, 
does not much of our surprise that a Catholic should be an infal- 
libleist vanish? We feel no more like accepting his dogma, but we 
are less disposed to impeach either his sense or his honesty. 

As this is the road by which the Catholic Church has been led 
to the infallibility dogma, so it is the road by which converts from 
Protestantism are led to it. We need not think that the Roman 
pastors bring any intelligent man face to face with the Vatican 
definition of a sudden—that they conduct him to the foot of the 
precipice and require him to scale it at a bound. The principle of 
“Church authority” is first instilled into his mind; the passages in 
the New Testament relating to the Church are read to him, and in- 
terpreted according to “Catholic principles ;’ next, he is told that 
the Word of God is twofold, oral and written, and that the oral or 
traditional Word is of equal authority with the other; then come 
lessons on the primacy of Peter, and the pontifical succession, fol- 
lowed by others on the consensus of the Church and the decrees of 
the Councils. In this way he is led, step by step, to the very brink 
of the dizzy precipice, and even then the awful depth below is 
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partially concealed from his gaze by the circuitous language of the 
Vatican definition. The time occupied in the ascent is longer or 
shorter, according to the tractability of the pupil and his suscepti- 
bility to the mysterious in dogma and the sensuous in ritual. Small 
bodies move faster than large ones, and so it happens that a man 
may move in half a life-time, or even in a year or two, along the 
whole path that the Catholic Church was a millennium and a half in 
traversing. Granted a man whose intellect is receptive rather than 
creative, poetic rather than logical—a man disposed to trust 
rather than question, of high susceptibility to the avgumentum ad 
verecundiam—a man filled with solemn awe by “the dim religious 
light” of a Gothic cathedral, tremulous and breathless at sight of 
the picture of an old martyr, doting on Madonnas, given to gathering 
up relics of the religious past, responsive to the peculiar associations 
of the holy places, thinking it irreverent if not sacrilegious to speak 
the name of an apostle without the prefix “saint”—granted such a 
man as this, who has been taught, or who can be taught, to read the 
Bible through the patristie prisms turned out of the workshop of the 
first six centuries, and if he do not die in the bosom of Mother 
Church it will be either because no priest crosses his track or be- 
cause some accidental circumstance prevents him. It is believed 
that the larger number of converts made from Protestantism by the 
Roman Church in England and the United States, within the last 
half century, come within the range of this description. 

The logic of the Catholic system as given above can not be better 
illustrated than by the history of that famous event in the Anglican 
Church known as 


THE TRACTARIAN MOVEMENT. 


During the quarter of a century following the downfall of Napo- 
leon, England was stirred by a great liberal movement, the power of 
which was felt both in Church and State. Its most notable effects 
were the Reform Bill, the repeal of the Test and Corporation Act, 
and Catholic Emancipation. High Tories and High-churchmen be- 
came very much alarmed ; the latter, however, not so much by what 
the Establishment had actually lost, as by the influence that had pro- 
duced the loss. Two reactionary movements set in almost from the 
passage of the Reform Bill in 1832. At first the leaders of the 
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ecclesiastical reaction attempted no more than to resist the current of 
liberal opinions, but as the country began to feel the power of the 
rising conservative wave, they sought to restore Church authority and 
to give theology a medizval coloring. “Its natural center,” says Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, “was Oxford, which was not only . . . a clerical 
university, and one absorbed in clerical studies to the exclusion of 
history and science, but half monastic, since the Fellows of Colleges 
were, as they still are, bound to celibacy as a condition. of holding 
their fellowships; while in the absence of any legal power of amend- 
ing college statutes, the codes of medizeval founders, instinct with the 
spirit of Catholicism, still remaining in force, and the beauty of the 
medizeval buildings, drew the hearts of their inhabitants toward the 
religious past.”* No doubt Oxford was the only seat of influence in 
England where such a movement could have originated. Over and 
above the quality of its traditional culture and the tone of its religious 
life, is another consideration, also mentioned by Goldwin Smith. 
“Nowhere,” says he, “do you feel more intensely the power of the 
past and the ascendency of the dead over the living ”—an influence 
that weighs so heavily upon the intellectual life of Oxford that “the 
student can preserve his independence, and even his individual 
activity of mind, only by cultivating a very large and liberal interest 
in the general fortunes and destinies of humanity.”f 

Tractarianism began in the High-church division of the English 
Church, and at the beginning was nothing more than the old High- 
church doctrines emphasized.{ But once set in, the movement passed 
over the ground between Oxford and Rome in a surprisingly short 
space of time. To quote the author just cited again: “ Eucharistical 


* See a brilliant article, “The Ecclesiastical Crisis in England,” in the Morth American 
Review for January, 1870. 

+“ Lectures on the Study of History,” pp. 218, 219. 

t Macaulay gives the following account of the origin of High-church and Low-church : 
“The year 1689 is not a less important epoch in the ecclesiastical than in the civil history of 
England. In that year was granted the first legal indulgence to Dissenters. In that year 
was made the last serious attempt to bring the Presbyterians within the pale of the Church 
of England. From that year dates a new schism, made in defiance of ancient precedents, 
by men who had always professed to regard schism with peculiar abhorrence, and ancient 
precedents with peculiar veneration. In that year began the long struggle between two 
great parties of Conformists. Those parties indeed had under various forms existed within 
the Anglican Communion ever since the Reformation, but till afier the Revolution they did 
not appear marshaled in regular and permanent order of battle against each other, and 
were therefore not known by established names. Some time after the accession of William 
they began to be called the High-church party and the Low-church party, and long before the 
end of his reign these appellations were in common use.” (History, Vol. I, pp. 55, 56.) 
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real presence, the Anglican version of transubstantiation, with which 
it is identical in all its consequences, and baptismal regeneration, as 
the twin pledges of sacerdotal ascendency, were naturally the first 
doctrines to be asserted. The whole train of cognate doctrines and 
practices, the supremacy of Church authority over the conscience, the 
necessity of priestly absolution, justification by good works, penance, 
asceticism, the celibacy of the clergy, monasticism, saint-worship, 
Mariolatry, prayers for the dead, ritualism, followed in due course.” 
Belief in ecclesiastical miracles was revived. Lives of the English 
saints were written for popular edification ; the Fathers were trans- 
lated into English; and the symbolical method of interpreting 
Scripture was inculcated. It became the fashion to eulogize Catho- 
licity, to speak mildly of the corruptions of Romanism,* and to sneer 
at both the German and English reformers, while the name Protest- 
ant was discarded and covered with insult. One curious result of this 
attempt to restore the medizeval Church was a revival of the Gothic 
architecture, principally effected by the Oxford Architectural Society. 
The regular organ of the new school was a publication called “ Tracts 
for the Times,” a serial issued at irregular intervals from the year 
1833 to the year 1840; that gave the name Tractarian to the party. 
Omitting, for the moment, the man who was facile princeps, the leaders 
of the movement were Dr. Pusey, John Keble, author of “ The Chris- 
tian Year,” Dr. Manning (now Cardinal), Archbishop of Westminster, 
and Harrell Froude. Nothing more need be said of Tractarianism in 
general than that it carried several of its ablest men into the Roman 
fold, while others, as Dr. Pusey, have stood for a third of a century 
just outside the door; that a large number of the young men trained 
up in it either followed or anticipated their leaders, and that the 
movement propagated, if it did not create, a habit of mind which has 
been making subjects for the Pope within the pale of the Anglican 
Church for a generation. 

In no other way, perhap8, can the drift of Tractarianism be so well 
marked out as by tracing the history of the most famous Tractarian, 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. 


Of this remarkable man Goldwin Smith says: “ His countenance, 
the expression of his keen and subtle though not robust intellect, his 
* Perhaps Keble set the fashion in the line: “ Speak gently of thy sister’s fall.” 
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extreme spiritual sensibility, and his monastic austerity, will not 
easily fade from the memory of any Oxford man of that day.” He 
also mentions Newman’s “ strong spiritual emotions and aspirations,” 
his “intense craving for a religious faith,” his training, which was 
literary rather than scientific, and says, “ His style, by its ease, grace, 
simplicity, and freshness, made an epoch in English literature.” Dr. 
Newman was a Fellow of Oriel College, and Vicar of St. Mary’s 
Church. He was the editor of the “Tracts for the Times,” wrote 
many of them himself, and was the foremost organizer of the intel- 
lectual forces by which it was sought to influence public opinion. 
His sermons, delivered from the pulpit of St. Mary’s, were the most 
efficient of all the instruments employed to propagate the Tractarian 
opinions. After he had left the Anglican Communion, Dr. Newman 
was naturally the subject of much accusation. To defend himself 
against the various charges, especially the charge of disingenuous- 
ness, he wrote, about twenty years after his conversion, an autobiog- 
raphy entitled “Apologia Sua Vita.” The spirit in which he wrote is 
shown by the following sentences: | 


‘1 must, I said, give the true key to my whole life; I must show what I am, 
that it may be seen what I am not, and that the phantom may be extinguished 
which gibbers instead of me. . . . I will draw out, as far as may be, the his- 
tory of my mind, I will state the point at which I began, in what external sugges- 
tion or accident each opinion had its rise, how far and how they were developed 
from within, how they grew, were modified, were combined, were in collision with 
each other, and were changed; again, how I conducted myself toward them, and 
how, and how far, and for how long a time, I thought I could hold them con- 
sistently with the ecclesiastical engagements which I had made, and with the 


position which I filled.” (P. 50.) 


To one who is interested in the working of the Catholic principle, 
or to one who is interested in the inner history of a superior mind, 
the “Apologia” can not fail to prove a fascinating volume. I shall 
now trace in the pages of this book, and mostly in its own words, the 
steps that led Dr. Newman from Oxford to Rome. 

Dr. Newman says he was brought up from a child to take great 
delight in reading the Bible, but had no formed religious convictions 
till he was fifteen. At the latter age, in the Autumn of 1816, a great 
change of thought took place within him ; he fell under the influences 
of a definite creed, and received into his intellect impressions of 
dogma which, through God’s mercy, were never effaced. That he had 
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a powerful imagination and a thoroughly ecclesiastical type of mind is 
proved by two facts, slight in themselves. When a child he wished 
the Arabian tales were true, his “imagination so ran on unknown 
influences, on magical powers, and talismans.” Also, visiting a chapel 
with his father who wanted to hear some piece of music, all that 
young Newman “bore away from it was the recollection of a pulpit 
and a preacher, and a boy swinging a censer.” About the time that 
religious dogma took hold of his mind he read Milner’s “ Church His- 
tory” and Newton on the “Prophecies,” and in consequence became 
most firmly convinced that the Pope was the Antichrist predicted by 
Daniel, St. Paul, and St. John—a doctrine that “stained” his imagina- 
tion up to the year 1843, though it had been obliterated from his 
reason and judgment at an.earlier date. Another “deep imagina- 
tion” took possession of him at the same time—that it was the will 
of God that he should lead a single life. He studied at Oxford, took 
orders in 1824, and held both collegiate and ecclesiastical position in 
the city of his university. He was much thrown into the company 
of remarkable men. One of these was Dr. Hawkins, who taught 


him to weigh his words and be cautious in his statements. But 
Hawkins taught young Newman much more than these mental 
habits, as the following extract shows: 


“There is one other principle which I gained from Dr. Hawkins more directly 
bearing upon Catholicism than any that 1 have mentioned, and that is the 
doctrine of tradition. When I was an under-graduate I heard him preach in the 
university pulpit his celebrated sermon on the subject, and recollect how long it 
appeared to me, though he was at that time a very striking preacher; but when I 
read it, and studied it as his gift, it made a most serious impression upon me. 
He does not go one step, I think, beyond the high Anglican doctrine; nay, he 
does not reach it; but he does his work thoroughly, and his view was original 
with him, and his subject was a novel one at the time. He lays down a proposi- 
tion—self-evident so soon as stated, to those who have at all examined the 
structure of Scripture—namely: That the sacred text was never intended to teach 
doctrine, but only to prove it, and that if we would learn doctrine we must have 
recourse to the formularies of the Church; for instance, to the Catechism and to 
the Creeds. He considers that, after learning from them the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, the inquirer must verify them by Scripture. This view, most true in its 
outline, most fruitful in its consequences, opened upon me a large field of 


thought.” (Pp. 60, 61.) ‘ 
Newman’s mind was logical and honest, and he was willing to 

follow a principle to its results. Accordingly, the doctrine of tradi- 

tion, as taught him by Dr. Hawkins, immediately began to bear fruit. 
VoL. VII.—23 
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He says: “One of its effects was to strike at the root of the princi- 
ple on which the Bible Society was set up. I belonged to its Oxford 
Association ; it became a matter of time when I should withdraw 
my name from its subscription list, though I did not do so at 
once.” (P. 61.) All of which was natural enough. 

It was Dr. Whately who opened Newman’s mind, taught him to 
think, and to use his reason. Whately also taught him “the exist- 
ence of the Church as a substantive body or corporation,” and fixed 
in him “those anti-Erastian views of Church polity which were one 
of the most prominent features of the Tractarian movement.” New- 
man declares that Whately also held the doctrine of tradition as laid 
down by Hawkins. The young cleric had previously learned, from a 
Fellow of Oriel College, in the course of a walk around Christ 
Church Meadow, the doctrine of apostolical succession—certainly a 
short walk in which to learn so great a lesson! Butler’s “Analogy,” 
read about the same time, contributed principles and influences that 
aided in shaping Newman’s mind, and. in determining his final Jand- 
ing place. The same may be said of John Keble, one of the Tractators. 
Butler first taught him the sacramental system, but Keble unfolded it 
and fixed it in his mind. This system, “in a large sense of the 
word,” Newman defines as “the doctrine that natural phenomena are 
both the types and the instruments of real things unseen—a doctrine 
which embraces not only what Anglicans, as well as Catholics, be- 
lieve about sacraments, properly so-called, but also the article of the 
‘communion of saints’ in its fullness, and likewise the mysteries of 
the faith.” (P.68.) Another friend and teacher was Harrell Froude, 
upon whom Newman pronounces a brilliant eulogy. Froude “ pro- 
fessed openly his admiration of the Church of Rome and his hatred 
of the Reformers.” “He delighted in the notion of an hierarchical 
system, of sacerdotal power, and. of full ecclesiastical liberty.” “He 
felt scorn of the maxim, ‘The Bible, and the Bible only, is the religion 
of Protestants ;’ and he gloried in accepting tradition as a main in- 
strument of religious teaching.” “He embraced the principle of pen- 
ance and mortification.” “He was a High Tory of the Cavalier 
stamp,” and was “smitten with the love of the Theocratic Church.” 
“It is difficult,” says his friend, “to enumerate the precise additions 
to my theological creed which I derived from a friend to whom I owe 


so much. He made me look with admiration toward the Church of 
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Rome, and in the same degree to dislike the Reformation. He fixed 
deep in me the idea of devotion to the Blessed Virgin, and he 
led me gradually to believe in the real presence.” (Pp. 73-5.) 
Froude died in 1830, an Anglican, though why he was not in the 
Roman communion long before, it is hard to say. In 1828, Newman 
began to read the Fathers chronologically, beginning with Ignatius 
and Justin. He can not tell when he “first learned to consider 
that antiquity was the true exponent of the doctrines of Christianity, 
and the basis of the Church of England,” though he takes it for 
granted that Bishop Bull introduced him to that principle. The 
course of reading pursued in composing his work, “The Arians of 
the Fourth Century,” developed and strengthened this principle in 
his mind. He says: 

“ What principally attracted me in the antenicine period, was the great Church 
of Alexandria, the historical center of teaching in those times. Of Rome, for some 
centuries, comparatively little is known. The battle of Arianism was first fought 
in Alexandria; Athanasius, the champion of the truth, was Bishop of Alexandria, 


and in his writings he refers to the great religious names of an earlier date; to 
Origen, Dionysius, and others, who were the glory of its see, or of its school.” 


(Pp. 75-6.) 

Evidently, the Graeco-Roman Church, with its metaphysical 
theology, its episcopal succession, its organized hierarchy, and its 
elaborate ritual, had taken full possession of his mind, laying a spell 
both upon his reason and his imagination. 

Thus far we have been describing the seed-bed of Dr. New- 
man’s life. As he appears in the “Apologia,” previous to 1830, 
his mind was almost wholly receptive. Hid away in the soil are 
these seeds: Tradition, the instrument of propagating the Gos- 
pel; antiquity, the mirror of Christianity; the sacramental sys- 
tem; a sacerdotal ministry; and the real presence. A large as 
well as a most interesting part of the book is devoted to the 
development, in his mind, of these ideas. Into this part of his 
story we now follow him. 

Newman entered the field of Propagandism in 1833. On Sunday, 
July 14th, of that year, Mr. Keble preached from the University 
pulpit the Assize Sermon, afterward published under the title of 
“National Apostasy.” Newman adds, “I have ever considered and 
kept the day as the start of the religious movement of 1833.” The 
dismal view of British Christianity implied in the caption of this ser- 
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mon was fully shared by Newman. Describing the work upon which 
he now entered, he says: “That ancient [British] religion had well- 
nigh faded out of the land, through the political changes of the last 
one hundred and fifty years, and it must be restored.” In one of his 
first sermons, he declared: “I do not shrink from uttering my firm 
conviction that it would be .a gain to the country were it vastly 
more superstitious, more bigoted, more gloomy, more fierce in its 
religion than at present it shows itself to be.” He was now swinging 
from his old High-church moorings, thinking High-church had not 
much more of a logical basis than Low-church, while his contempt for 
the evangelical was thorough. More definitely, this was his creed. 

First, was the principle of dogma: “My battle was with lib- 
eralism ; by liberalism I meant the anti-dogmatic principle, and its 
developments.” 

Secondly: “I was confident in the truth of a certain definite re- 
ligious teaching, based upon this foundation of dogma; namely, that 
there was a visible Church, with sacraments and rights, which are 
the channels of invisible grace. I thought that this was the doctrine 
of Scripture, of the early Church, and of the Anglican Church.” 

Thirdly, he still held the opinion of his boyhocd, that the Pope 
was Antichrist. 

The first and second of these propositions he carried with him 
into the Catholic Church; the other gradually faded out of his 
thoughts, though it continued to “stain” his imagination for ten years. . 

From 1833 to 1840 Newman advocated ably and tirelessly the 
first two of the above propositions, and occasionally brought out the 
third. The sermons delivered from the pulpit of St. Mary’s, the 
“ Tracts for the Times,” numerous articles in newspapers and reviews, 
occasional books, private conversation, and a most voluminous cor- 
respondence, were the channels through which this indefatigable 
propagandist, with unabating vigor and eloquence, poured forth what 
he thought England needed for the health of her soul. A party 
began to form around him in considerable numbers, though he de- 
clares that he was not, at the time, aware that he was a leader; a 
statement that, considering his absorption of mind, we may accept 
as true. Some of those who came were men of position in the 
Church; but the larger number were young men, Oxford men, who 
were attracted by a religious teaching so much in harmony with 
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their accustomed tone of mind and culture, and by the spell of New- 
man’s genius. Still, his was not the only influence ; Keble and Pusey, 
not to mention others, gave the movement their names and their 
powers. What is more, medizevalism was in the air, so to speak; it 
was a time of political and religious reaction.* The attention of the 
whole Church and nation was attracted. The evangelical and Low- 
church sections of the establishment denounced the movement 
strongly, while the old-fashioned, high-and-dry Church-of-England 
men, in great confusion of mind, not knowing what to do or to say, won- 
dered whereunto the thing would grow. Very soon it became apparent 
that the movement had not fully developed itself. The leaders were 
afloat, not knowing to what shore they were drifting. Newman leaned 
more and more to medizvalism; Harrell Froude was slowly rubbing 
out of Newman’s mind the idea that the Pope was Antichrist; he 
also taught him to admire the great medizval pontiffs, and when 
Newman denounced Romanism, Froude asked him “what was gained 
by cursing.” In so far as a man on a journey can be said to have a 
resting-place, Newman’s was what he (and others) called the via media, 
a middle road between Anglicanism and Roman Catholicism. In 
1837, he wrote an essay in opposition to the Lutheran doctrine that 
justification by faith only was the cardinal doctrine of Christianity ; 
but the attack was made rather from the side of Catholicism than 
from the side of the Scriptures. From this time the pace toward 
Rome was rapid, and yet the goal was reached sooner than might 
have been expected. 

Some very troublesome questions, both of logic and conscience, 
began to spring up in the minds of certain Tractarians: ‘“ What shall 
we make of the Articles of the English Church? How can we, with 
a good conscience, continue members of a Church from whose Articles 
and formularies our doctrines and practices vary so widely?” The 
enemies of the movement threw into the teeth of its advocates the 
challenge, “ How can you manage to sign the Articles?” To answer 


* Quoting in part from an older document, Newman thus characterizes the movement : 
“Tt was absurd to refer it to the act of two or three individuals. It was not so much a 
movement as a ‘spirit afloat ;’ it was within us, rising up in hearts where it was least sus- 
pected, and working itself, though not in secret, yet so subtilely and impalpably as hardly to 
admit of precaution or encounter, or any ordinary human rules of opposition. It is, I continued, 
an adversary in the air ; a something one and entire ; a whole wherever it is, unapproachable, 
and incapable of being grasped, as being the result of causes far deeper than political or 
other visible agencies—the spiritual awakening of spiritual wants.” (P. 110.) 
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these questions Newman undertook, in the last of the “Tracts,” to 
lay down a logical basis for the movement. In his own words his 
thesis was this: “ The Articles do not oppose Catholic teaching ; they 
but partially oppose Roman dogma ; they, for the most part, oppose 
the dominant errors of Rome. And the problem was to draw the 
line as to what they allowed and what they condemned.” (P. 123.) 
With the utmost skill and carefulness he attempted to draw this line. 
In the conclusion of this Tract he characterized the Articles, the very 
propositions within which he was seeking to find room for himself 
and fellows, in this fashion: 


‘“‘ They are evidently framed on the principle of leaving open large questions 
on which the controversy hinges. They state broadly extreme truths, and are 
silent about their adjustment. For instance, they say that all necessary faith must 
be proved from Scripture ; but do not say who is to prove it. They say that the 
Church has authority in controversies; they do not say what authority. They 
say that it may enforce nothing beyond Scripture; but do not say where the 
remedy lies when it does. They say that works defore grace and justification are 
worthless and worse, and that works after grace and justification are acceptable ; 
but they do not speak at all of works with God’s aid before justification. They 
say that men are lawfully called and sent to minister and preach, who are chosen 
and called by men who have public authority ¢7vez them in the congregation ; but 
they do not add 4y whom the authority is to be given. They say that councils 
called by princes may err; they do not determine whether councils called in the 
name of Christ may err.” (P. 129.) 


This “Tract” will always occupy a place in the history of the 
English Church. It was the famous “Number Ninety.” Newman 
says “it was received with a universal storm of indignation.” This 
famous intellectual performance calls for no more than a passing re- 
mark at my hands. While he may have no disposition to question 
the writer’s honesty, the reader can not avoid feeling that, in writing 
it, Newman was engaged in that difficult and perilous service in 
which able men are sometimes found enlisted—trying to harmonize 
the irreconcilable, and to satisfy conscience with fine-spun arguments. 
Its author had adopted a principle, and was now confusing his own 
mind, and the mind of the public, as to its consequences. 

The “ Tracts” swiftly ran their course in seven years. Imme- 
diate effects followed the publication of “Number Ninety.” Pusey, 
Keble, and some of the others, came to a dead halt; some of the 
younger and more impetuous men were precipitated by the shock into 
the Roman Church, while the more timid Tractarians were frightened 
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away altogether. Newman at once resigned his place in the move- 
ment, and shortly after retired from the Anglican ministry. But 
while “ Number Ninety” came sooner than might have been antici- 
pated, now that it: had come—now that its rejection was a fact of 
history—we wonder why Newman did not at once go where that 
Catholicity abounds which the English Church so strongly repudi- 
ated. Four years more he hung upon the verge of the Establish- 
ment, and then dropped into those arms which had been so long 
open to embrace him. Why did he linger about the old hearth-stones ? 
He speaks of doubts and difficulties; no doubt he had them; but 
we may fairly question whether his tarrying was not in part a tribute 
to his consistency. 

From the end of 1841, Newman says he was on his death-bed as 
regards his membership in the Anglican Church, though he became 
aware of it only by degrees. In parts fifth and sixth of the “Ajolo- 
gia” he gives the history of those four years; he calls it “tracing 
the course of that great revolution of mind which led him to leave 
his own home, to which he*was bound by so many strong and tender 
ties.” These one hundred and thirty pages are the most interesting 
‘ in the book. They abound in keen psychological analysis, and at 
times overflow with pathos. They are the story of a man who is 
struggling in the snares of a fatal logic, who is unlearning one or two 
old lessons, and learning the same number of new ones, who is 
slowly untying the cords that have hitherto bound him, and as slowly 
knitting himself into new relations. I shall sum up the story in a 
few sentences. 

His faith in the Anglican principle: had, before this time, been 
severely shaken, the principle, namely, “taking antiquity, not the ex- 
isting Church, as the oracle of truth, and holding that the apostolical 
succession is a sufficient guarantee of sacramental grace, without 
union with the Christian Church throughout the world.” (Pp. 194, 
195.) He slowly came to surrender antiquity as a “Note” of the 
Church, and to accept Catholicity in its stead ; to choose universality 
rather than primitiveness. Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnt- 
dus. He read an article of Cardinal Wiseman’s, in which that prelate 
quoted St. Augustine, “ Securus judicat orbis terrarum.” By those 
“great words of the ancient father, the theory of the via media was 
absolutely pulverized.” Still he had his difficulties. The principal 
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of these was the doctrine of transubstantiation and the worship paid 
to the Virgin Mary. The latter was his “great crux” as regards 
Catholicism. But in time these difficulties were overcome. Before 
taking the final step it will be well to give Newman's summary of his 
opinions respecting Rome during the ten years preceding his union 
with her. 


“For the first four years of the ten (up to Michaelmas, 1839), 1 honestly wished 
to benefit the Church of England, at the expense of the Church of Rome. 
“For the second four years I wished to benefit the Church of England with- 


out prejudice to the Church of Rome. 

“At the beginning of the ninth year (Michaelmas, 1843), I began to despair of 
the Church of England, and gave up all clerical duty ; and then what I wrote and 
did was influenced by a mere wish not to injure it, and not by the wish to 


benefit it. 
“At the beginning of the tenth year I distinctly contemplated leaving it, but I 


also distinctly told my friends that it was in my contemplation. 

“Lastly, during the last half of that tenth year, I was engaged in writing a 
book (Essay on Development) in favor of the Roman Church, and indirectly 
against the English; but even then, until it was finished, I had not absolutely in- 
tended to publish it, wishing to reserve to myself the chance of changing my 
mind when the argumentative views which were actuating me had been distinctly 
brought out before me in writing.” (Pp. 220, 221.) 

In 1843 Newman made a formal retraction of all the hard things 
which he had said against the Church of Rome, and in the same 
year he resigned the living of St. Mary’s. A month after it was 
taken he defended the latter step in these words: “I think the 
Church of Rome the Catholic Church, and ours not part of the 
Catholic Church, because not in communion with Rome. . .. I 
feel that I can not be a teacher in it any longer.” (P. 251.) And yet 
he lingered about the old shrines two years more. In the month of 
October, 1845, he was received into what he had come to regard 
“the one fold of Christ.” He remained in Oxford until the following 
February. He says he felt lonely, and that the words od/tviscere 
populum et domum patris tui rang in his ears. On the 23d he left 
Oxford. That part of the “Apologia” called “ History of my Religious, 
Opinions,” closes with this sentence: “I have never seen Oxford 
since, excepting its spires, as they are seen from the railway.” His 
going elicited from Dr. Pusey a remark which has become historic: 
“He has been called to labor in another part of the Lord’s vineyard.” 

The majority of the Tractarians did not follow their leader. 
Keble and Pusey both held back, the latter becoming the head of 
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the Sacramentarian party in the English Church. He has made 
many converts for Rome, though never becoming one himself. Pope 
Pius IX, whom Pusey so highly respects, jocosely said of the Doctor : 
“He is like the church-bell, which rings people into church, 
though it does not come in itself.” Goldwin Smith remarks that 
most of those who went with Newman were monks, and supposes 
that others, as Keble, remained behind, not so much on account of 
logical difficulties as on account of their ties and relations as married 
men. “ Marriage,” says he, “was, and is, the real impediment to 
secession on the part of Anglican clergymen, They may dally with 
the doctrine of Roman celibacy, as they do with other Roman doc- 
trines, but they shrink from putting away their wives and making 
their children beggars.” As a rule, nature is stronger than logic, 
and a family isyone of those accidents referred to ina previous para- 
graph, that may keep a man of the Catholic tone and culture out of 
the Catholic fold. Mr. Smith thinks that the logical consequences of 
the Roman Catholic principles which Dr. Pusey has embraced, do 
not present themselves clearly to his mind. Of Newman he says: 
“Tt was said that Dr. Newman’s intellect could not rest in Rome ;” 
and he answers: “It is in Rome alone that such an intellect can 
rest.” I accept the answer, provided it be understood that the intel- 
lect is to be guided by the principle of tradition. Smith continues: 


“It may be well believed that, the first glow of conversion over, the Rome in 
which he finds himself is not the Rome of his fancy. He dreamed of the Catholic 
Church of the Middle Ages, with its still half-missionary character. with its real 
universality, with the freshness of its child-like faith, with its St. Agnes and Sir 
Galahad ; he finds himself in the great political establishment of the Catholic 
monarchies, with its Jesuits, its Wisemans, its senile and formalized superstition. 
He wooed the Church of Anselm, anid he has wedded the Church of Suarez.” 


True, undoubtedly, every word of it. Perhaps Dr. Newman is too 
earnest and too serious to be touched by the indifference for his 
talents and services manifested by his Roman masters. But it is 
well known he resisted the infallibility dogma until it became law, 
and that now he employs his subtle intellect in refining away its 
meaning.* It is a melancholy employment for so great a mind, 
though attesting Newman’s intellectual and moral superiority to the 
great drove of Roman ecclesiastics. If he finds the cup bitter, he 


* See his contributions .to the Gladstone-Manning controversy. 
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should remember that he began to raise it to his lips when, fifty 
years ago, he commenced advancing on the line of High-church 
principles. 
The primitive Church and the Roman Church are separated by 
the innovations and corruptions—doctrinal and_ ecclesiastical—of 
more than fifteen hundred years. No man who casts away tradition, 
and looks into the New Testament to find out what Christ’s religion 
and the apostolic Church were, will ever dream of finding either of 
them in Romanism. That intellectual feat can be accomplished only 
by adopting a ‘certain mode of reasoning. What that mode of reason- 
ing is, and what are its logical consequences, has been shown above. 
It is a mode of reasoning peculiarly fascinating to some minds. To 
those who adopt it, it gives rest and peace. It settles distracting 
questions by interposing between a man’s soul his God the 
authority of the Church, This mode of reas ing occasionally 
carries a Protestant to Anglicanism, It carried Newman first to 
Tractarianism, and then to Romanism. Granting the mode of reason- 
ing, no man can fairly question Newman’s conclusions, He was 


thoroughly consistent, as Keble and Pusey were not, The road over 
which the principle of tradition carried him is the road over which 
it will carry every man who adopts it, unless, like Pusey and Keble, 
he is. arrested at some intermediate point by some accidental 
circumstance, 





The Perfect Life. 


IV—THE PERFECT LIFE. 


N the Christian Church we believe most surely that the same 

Jesus who was crucified is now the living and the reigning Son 
of God. We confess him Lord of heaven and earth, and adore him 
as the brightness of his father’s glory, and the express image of his 
person in righteousness and true holiness. The matchless life and 
spotless character of the Lord we worship declare him to be divine ; 
they declare him to be the Christ, the Son of God, and the Holy One 
of Israel, whose appearance in the flesh had been foretold by patri- 
- archs, prophets, and seers, since the world began. 

In outward appearance, Jesus presented no comeliness nor beauty 
that we should desire him, for he had entered, on our account, into 
all the depths of human woe, until his visage became so marred, more 
than any man’s, and his form more than the sons of men; but for the 
wisdom of his speech, for the grace of his lips, and for the sterling 
excellency of his life, he appears fairer than the children of men, and 
his equal has never been found on earth. 

The gracious words which proceeded out of the Savior’s mouth 
were like choice silver, purified seven times; there was nothing fro- 
ward nor perverse in them ; they were all the utterances of heavenly 
wisdom, spoken in proper season, and, like living seed from Eden’s 
garden, they produce that precious food which alone can satisfy the 
cravings of the soul. 

His words are like a tree of life, whose leaf shall never fade, and 
whose fruit shall continue from generation to generation. Whoever 
eats of this tree shall never hunger more. And they are like a well- 
spring of living waters, which ever flows with the blessings of eternal 
salvation for sinful, dying man. Whoever drinks of this water shall 
never thirst again. 

The divine purity of the Savior’s teaching testifies to the purity 
of his life and character, and declares that he leved righteousness, and 
hated iniquity with an intensity that earth had never seen before ; an 
intensity so deep that no thought of man can possibly extend it further. 

For purity of heart, and holiness of life, Jesus stands alone— 
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sublimely alone. The very best of men have failed to reach him in any 
one exposition of the divine character; they all had their defects, 
their blemishes, or their shortcomings somewhere ; for all have sinned, 
and come short of the glory of God; but with him it was not so. 
As the.Lamb of God, he was without a blemish and without a spot. 
He did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth. He was holy, 
harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners. His heart was always 
pure, his hands were always clean. In this he stands alone, for: no 
other person, of any age or nation, has been found pure and spotless 
in the sight of God; Jesus is the only one. He was, and he is, the 
Holy One of Israel. 

The character of our Lord as seen in his life on earth was most 
wonderfully sublime ; it was godlike; it, was the perfection of excel- 
lency ; and in its outgrowth, or development in the flesh, it portrayed 
that beauty of holiness, and that lovely symmetry of deportment, which 
the possession of every virtue and every grace alone can impart. 

His life was truly a matchless life. It was a complete exposition 
of the Word of God in our flesh; it was a continuous miracle from 
the manger to the cross—a miracle of wisdom, of purity, and of 
obedience to his Father’s will. “The sweet Psalmist of Israel, in his 
testimony of Jesus, presents him, saying: “I delight to do thy will, 
O my God; yea, thy law is within my heart.” This longing desire to 
do his Father’s will was the one ruling passion of the Savior's life; 
he never had another. In childhood, in youth, and in maturer life, he 
did always those things which pleased his Father. He finished the 
work that was given him to do, he became obedient unto death, and 
he gave an example of entire devotedness to the will of God, both to 
angels and to men. 

From whatever stand-point we may regard the Lord Jesus Christ, 
fresh excellencies will appear to our view, so much so that the highest 
conception we can form of the wisdom and righteousness and good- 
ness of God we may see revealed in the life and character, the mission 
and work, of our divine Redeemer. 

We have abundant reason to be ashamed of waiueaal in a thousand 
departures from the dictates of wisdom, but we are not ashamed of 
our Lord and Savior, nor of any thing he ever said or did. We glory 
in his worth, and find in him the perfect model for our lives, the model 
for every thing that is excellent and lovely and pure. Like the sun 
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in the firmament of heaven, Jesus shines, as the Holy One of Israel, 
in all the brightness of his Father's character, for God was revealed 
in Christ ; his grace and truth were manifested in him, and wherever 
the light of the Savior’s love illuminates the heart, the light and love 
of his Father, God, are there. When, therefore, the living cherubim 
in the heavenly world give glory and honor and thanks to him that 
sitteth upon the throne, who liveth forever and ever, saying, “ Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God Almighty,” they indicate the height and depth 
of the holiness of our Lord Jesus Christ ; for all the fullness of the 
Godhead dwells in him, and he is, in very deed and truth, the Holy 
One of Israel, and the Holy One of God. 

While it may cheerfully be admitted that other religions have 
claimed a state of purity for some of their gods and votaries, yet there 


_is one feature of the character of Christ which has never been claimed 


by or for any other person. It is, that the purity and excellency of 
the Savior’s life was revealed in order to impart it to others, even in- 
cluding his enemies, that through him they might become pure and 
holy too. Hence, the prophet says, “His name shall be called, Zhe 
Lord our righteousness.” 

In this sublime feature of the character of our Lord Jesus, he rises 
as high as the heavens above every other person, real or mythical, 
and above every human conception of purity and love, ot only right- 
cous himself, but making sinners righteous ; awork so full of grace and 
truth, and so far beyond the reach of man, that the divine power and 
glory of the Son of God is as plainly declared thereby as the sun in 
its noon-day splendor is declared to be the light of day. 

He that is able to become our righteousness, is able also to de- 
liver us from death, for life and righteousness are as inseparable as 
sin and death; and in this gracious exhibit of redeeming love Jesus 
stands confessedly alone. No other leader has ever proposed to make 
himself the righteousness and life of his followers ; no other one could 
have done it if he had. Nothifg like this has been suggested by any 
other religion, or found in connection with any other life. Jesus Christ 
himself is the beginning and ending of our religion; prophets and 
apostles persistently speak of him as our entire dependence ; he is our 
righteousness and our life; he is our wisdom and our strength; our 
sanctification and our redemption ; our confidence, our hope, and our 
exceeding great reward at last. 
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The gracious work which Jesus accomplished in bringing in an 
everlasting righteousness and redeeming man from the power of sin 
and death, with all that it involves, and all the glorious results which 
will flow from it to eternal ages, demands the grateful love of every 
human being. The very conception of this work is divine. It speaks 
to the heart, to the understanding, and to the conscience, that it was 
the manifestation of the love of God to man. It is far too wonderful 
and too godlike to proceed from any other source. It has been the 
theme of saints and angels, and it will remain the admiration of 
heaven and earth as long as an appreciation of that which is excel- 
lent shall continue to exist. 

Jesus Christ is our righteousness because we have redemption 
through his blood, even the forgiveness of sins. From the beginning 
of the world Christ was preached under the figure of a slain lamb; 
and when the fullness of the time came he appeared in person as the 
Lamb of God, and made reconciliation for iniquity by the sacrifice of 
himself. The Lord laid upon him the iniquity of us all, and he gave 
his own life a ransom for ours. The prophet says, “Surely he has 
borne our griefs and carried our sorrows ; he was wounded for our 
transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities, the chastisement of 
our peace was upon him, and with his stripes we are healed.” The 
apostle in strictest accordance says, “This is a faithful saying, and 


worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to - 


save sinners.” 

We are indebted to the Gospel, and not to the deductions of 
human reason, for that most sublime of all revelations, that “God is 
lpve.” This marked peculiarity of the religion of Jesus challenges 
the admiration of every intelligent person, and makes it worthy of 
his most attentive and candid research. It was the love of God that 
sent his only begotten and well beloved Son into the world, that we 
might live through him; that he might be the propitiation for our 
sins, and that God might be just in justifying the ungodly who be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ. 

The apostle John describes the righteousness which we find in 
Christ when he says that he washed us from our sins in his own 
blood. And David describes it when he says: “ Blessed is he whose 
transgression is forgiven, whose sin is covered: blessed is the man 
to whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity.” This is that righteousness 
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which is by the faith of Christ; that righteousness which is of God 
by faith, and through which alone any sinner can appear pure and 
spotless in the sight of God. 

The forgiveness of sins implies a power greater than the power 
of death, and greater than all the powers of darkness combined. It 
is a divine power, vested in the Lord our righteousness, assured to 
man by his resurrection from the dead, and by the destruction of sin 
from the hearts and lives of those who obey him. The destruction 
of sin and death has been the longing desire of the human race in 
every age of the world. It has been the burden of every tear and 
sigh and groan which sorrow and distress have ever extorted from the 
human family; and for this inestimable blessing we are indebted to 
the love and mercy of God, flowing through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Satan once held the power of death, but Jesus holds it now. It 
was for this very purpose the Son of God was manifested, that he 
might destroy the works of the devil and take away our sins. This 
involved a struggle and a conflict that may justly be termed “the 
conflict of the ages.” It commenced in the unknown past, when the 
first incipient thought of envy entered into Satan’s heart, and its cul- 
mination is found on earth. It was a struggle much greater than we 
can fully grasp, for no one can have an adequate conception of the 
power of the enemy unless he can first comprehend the mighty power 
that was requisite to his overthrow. 

The power which Satan held over the human family to keep them 
in death was the word of God itself, for it had decreed that death 
should follow sin. Satan claimed this word as reliable, and so it was ; 
hence, he held the power of death with a strong hand, for God and 
Christ and the whole universe admitted his claim. 

The mission of Jesus was to confirm this very word and make it 
honorable before all heaven, and by the sacrifice of himself deliver man 
from the death in which it held him. The struggle it involved was 
a fearful one, but Jesus triumphed. It extorted from him strong cry- 
ing and tears, but he succeeded in magnifying the law of God and 
passing through every temptation and trial without a fault. He be- 
came perfect through suffering, absolutely perfect as the Lamb of 
God, in the sight of all the intelligences of the unseen world, although 
surrounded with every temptation to sin which the power of the 
enemy had ever brought to bear upon the entire human race; and 
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then immediately he identified himself with sinners in his baptism by 
John, which was an institution ordained for sinners alone. 

At the beginning of the world Christ became identified with the 
human family as their Head when God said to the serpent, “I will 
put enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and 
her seed ; Ir shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.” 
The seed of the woman, althoygh in one sense embracing all man- 
kind, was spoken of as one, and that one was Christ. The seed of 
Abraham, also, though numbering the stars of the sky, is spoken of 
as one—‘ Thy seed shall possess the gate of H1s enemies,” and this. 
seed, the apostle says, is Christ. Jesus, therefore, being identified 
with the seed of the woman and with the seed of Abraham, and 
having acknowledged our sins as his own in his baptism, the Lord 
laid upon him the iniquities of us all, and he died. He died a sacri- 
fice for sin; he was cut off, but not for himself; and he tasted death 
for every man. : 

By the cross of our, Lord Jesus Christ, a full atonement is made 
for sin, the law of God is magnified before the whole universe, and 
the stability of his word is eternally assured ; and by his resurrection 
from the dead Satan has lost his power, the Lord has become our 
righteousness and our life, and we have the forgiveness of sins through 
the blood of the Lamb. ; 

Now then, the Scriptures speak exultingly, “Who shall lay any 
thing to the charge of God’s elect? It is God that justifies. Who is 
he that condemns? It is Christ that died, yea, rather, that is risen 
again, who is even at the right hand of God, who also makes inter- 
cession for us.” 

Like the sun, Jesus is the light of life. He is the central figure 
of all true religion and worship; every thing revolves round him, 
every thing is attracted by him, and every thing is enlightened and 
vivified by his cheering and genial rays. Without him we can do 
nothing ; without him life and immortality would disappear ; without 
him nothing would be left—nothing but wretchedness and woe; 
nothing but pollution and darkness and death. The boasted light 
of that human reason and science which refuses to reflect the light 
of Christ is but the glimmering of a fire-fly, or the delusive flicker- 
ing of a wandering meteor. It may lead is to the grave, but there 
it serves to make the darkness only more intense. 
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The Lord Jesus is our boast and our glory; he is our light and 
our salvation. He is the only light that can illuminate the heart, 
that can dispel the darkness of sin, or that can dissipate the gloom 
that has settled round the grave. 

No one class of men—Jew or Gentile—can monopolize the bless- 
ings of this heavenly light. Like the sun, Jesus is the true light, 
that lighteneth every man that cometh into the world. He came to 
chase away the darkness of heathen superstition and idolatry, as well 
as the darkness of religious bigotry and intolerance from among 
those who may profess to be his people, and the darkness of sin and 
pollution of every kind, that the blissful light of love may illuminate 
every contrite heart. 

By his resurrection from the dead, Jesus brought life and immor- 
. tality to light, and became the first-fruits of them that slept. “ For 
since by man came death, by man came also the resurrection of the 
dead.” “For as by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners, 
so by the obedience of one shall many be made righteous.” 

As the head of his own body, the seed of Abraham, the resurrec- 
tion of Christ has fully assured the eternal life of all that obey him ; 
and as the head of the human family, the seed of the woman, his 
resurrection declares that there shall be a resurrection of the dead, 
both of the just and also of the unjust ; for as in Adam all die, so in 
Christ shall all be made alive. “For the hour is coming when all 
that are in the graves shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and 
shall come forth, they that have done good, to the resurrection of 
life ; and they that have done evil, to the resurrection of damnation.” 

Now, Jesus came a light into the world, that whoever believes in 
him should not abide in darkness, but should have the light of life. 
And we know that as light corresponds with life, so darkness does 
with death ; and whoever turns from darkness to light, turns from death 
to life, from Satan to God, and from the love of iniquity and sin to the 
love of righteousness and truth ; and from henceforth he is a new crea- 
ture. Christ is now his righteousness and his religion, and he may re- 
joice in the blissful hope of eternal life through the power of his name. 

The crowning glory of the Gospel in its earthly development, and 
the sure and certain testimony of the Holy Spirit that Jesus is still 
the living Lord, is found in the manifestation of the life of Christ in 


our life. The work proposed by the Gospel in all its institutions and 
VoL. VII.—24 
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surroundings is to immortalize or perpetuate the life which Jesus 
lived in the flesh, and make it all-pervading by stamping its impress 
upon every other life. Like as a living seed which seeks through 
dying both to reproduce and to multiply itself, so Christ, the living 
Word of God, the true seed, seeks through his dying in the flesh to 
reproduce and multiply his own image and likeness in the hearts and 
lives of all his followers, that his righteousness may become their 
righteousness, his character their character, and his life their life ; 
that he may live over again in them. 

It is revealed that God has predestinated those whom he fore- 
knew to be conformed to the image of his Son, that he might be the 
first-born among many brethren. Every one, therefore, who bears 
the image of the Lord Jesus is predestinated, according to the pur- 
pose of him who works all things after the counsel of his own will. 
No other one is nor can be. If Christ is our righteousness, we are 
like him; if he is our life, we bear his image. Hence, the Gospel is 
not a theory (either about predestination or any thing else), but a life ; 
it is the life of Christ in our life. The life which Jesus lived in the 
world was not of the world, but far superior to it ; and whenever and 
wherever this pure and heavenly life is transcribed and copied into 
ours, it is a testimony to the world that there is a living power con- 
nected with the Gespel and with the preaching of Jesus Christ. 

The daily exhibition of the life of Christ in ours is that exposition 
of the Word of God which will most effectually destroy infidelity, 
sectarianism, and indifference. It is the all-convincing and the all- 
inspiring argument which goes directly to the heart, which the most 
illiterate can understand, and which no sophistry can ever weaken or 
destroy. The life of Christ in our life is most truly a sublime con- 
ception. It is a peculiarity of the Gospel; it makes him our real 
leader, our living head, our religion, and our life. And it declares 
him to be divine in language that can not be mistaken. 

In order to impress his life upon ours, the Lord Jesus died for our 
sins, according to the Scriptures ; he was buried, and he rose again the 
third day, according to the Scriptures. On our part, we are called by 
the Gospel to have fellowship with him in-his death, in his burial, and 
in his resurrection also, that we may become like him in every thing. 

In that baptism which Jesus commmanded his disciples to admin- 
ister in his name there is a representation of the death and burial 
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and resurrection of Christ. It is outward in the flesh, and has respect 
to man. It is a solemn confession before men of our faith and con- 
fidence in Jesus as the Son of God. 

But even baptism itself is not a theory, but a life—for the real con- 
formity to the likeness of Christ is in the heart and life. It consists 
in dying to sin, in remaining dead to sin, and in living a new life— 
the life which Jesus lived. Without this no person can have a 
Scriptural assurance of acceptance with God, even though he may 
understand all mysteries, or have all the forms of godliness to their 
minutest details. 

This new life depends on a previous death; for no person can 
live a new life unless he first dies to his old one. No person can live 
to righteousness unless he first dies to sin. 

This death also depends on a previous life ; for there can not pos- 
sibly be a death unless a life precedes it. No person (young or old) 
can die to sin who never lived to it. 

The nature of the death indicates the nature of the burial. That 


- which dies must also be buried, and the burial implies a continuance 


in death. Our old man is crucified with Christ. The old man, then, 
is dead and buried, never to rise again, but to remain dead and buried 
forever and ever. The new man that rises is a new creature—the 
workmanship of Christ, made in the image and likeness of him who 
created him. 

A fellowship with Jesus in his dying by dying to sin is the cir- 
cumcision of the heart. This was typified in the ancient covenant by 
the rite of circumcision in the flesh. That was a token of the earthly 
inheritance, but this a token of the heavenly. “We are the circum- 
cision,” says the apostle, “who worship God in the spirit, and rejoice 
in Christ Jesus, and have no confidence in the flesh.” Again he says, 
“In Christ also ye are circumcised with the circumcision made with- 
out hands, 72 putting off the body of the sins of the flesh, by the cir- 
cumcision of Christ.” It is termed “the circumcision of Christ” 
because it is his work, but in which we are called to participate by 
repentance, turning from sin, and yielding ourselves to his authority. 

The Savior in his teaching says, “Out of the heart proceed evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, blas- 
phemies, things which defile a man.” Let these things be destroyed 
from the heart and it is circumcised. It is the Lord’s work; it im- 
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plies a mighty power, far beyond the reach of man, but it has never 
been done without human co-operation. 

Wherever the Gospel is proclaimed and the invitations of mercy 
extended, it is Christ seeking admittance to the heart. If any man 
hear his voice and will open the door, he will enter in and dwell 
there, and his life will be impressed upon that life. 

The human part is to listen to the word, to yield to its authority, 
to accept the proffered blessings, and to open the heart to Christ. 
Then he will enter in; but before he does so he will cast out every 
evil spirit that may be lurking there. This is the work of the Lord, 
and this is the circumcision of the heart to which we are called to 
yield ourselves that we may be the servants of sin no more, and that 
Christ may dwell in our hearts, now purified by faith. 

Again, the human part is described in the Savior’s most emphatic 
words as follows: “If any man will come after me, let him deny him- 
self, and take up his cross, and follow me.” 

The following Scripture describes the circumcision of the heart : 
“ Knowing this, that our old man is crucified with Christ, that ¢he 
body of sin might be destroyed, that henceforth we should not serve 
sin.” This circumcision of the heart must, of necessity, precede bap- 
tism, even as a death must, of necessity, precede a burial. 

The apostle Paul in his own life-experience states his continuous 
conformity to the dying of the Lord Jesus, and his continuous efforts 
to be conformed to his resurrection, when he says, “I keep under my 
body, and bring it into subjection.” “I am crucified with Christ, 
nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ /ives in me, and the life 
which I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God, 
who loved me, and gave himself for me.” Again he says, “ We always 
bear about the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Fesus 
might be made manifest in our body. For we who live are always 
delivered unto death for Jesus’ sake, shat the life also of Fesus might 
be made manifest tn our mortal flesh.” 

To manifest the life the Savior lived in ours is the very perfec- 
tion of the Christian life. The apostle makes this teaching very 
emphatic by repeating it; and could it be deeply engraven on the 
heart of all who love the truth, they would realize that the Gospel is 
not a theory, but a life. 

Again, the apostle says, “I count all things but loss for the 
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excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord—that I may 
know him, and the power of his resurrection, and the fellowship of 
his sufferings, being made conformable unto his death, if, by any 
means, I might attain unto the resurrection of the dead.” 

The great aim of the Apostles of the Lamb was to exhibit the ex- 
cellencies of the Savior’s character, both in their lives and in their 
teaching. It is ours to follow them as they followed Christ, and if we 
are indeed partakers of the same precious faith which inspired those 
holy men, if Christ lives in us as he did in them, and if his life should 
indeed be repeated in ours as it was in theirs, the blessings of the 
Gospel would be extended every-where ; a party spirit would die, and 
the name of our Lord would be magnified in all the earth. 

Let us now consider the mighty power that is required in order to 


- impress the pure and holy life of Christ upon the lives of sinful men, 


so that he may control their will in every thing, and that every desire 
and affection of their soul may center. round him as to their own 
beloved Lord and Savior. 

This gracious work implies a new birth ; a new creation ; a change 
so great that nothing short of the power which raised up Jesus our 
Lord from the dead can possibly accomplish it. This power as con- 
nected with the Gospel is a living reality. Why should it be despised ? 
Why should it be ignored? Is it nothing to subdue the stubborn 
will of man, and make it rejoice to conform in all things to the will 
of God? Is it nothing to change the brute-hearted temper of the 
cruel, the vicious, and the blood-thirsty man, and make him to lie 
down with the lamb? Is it nothing to take away the haughty dispo- 
sition of the proud and arrogant, and then impart a meek and lowly 
spirit? or, is it nothing to destroy the love of sinful pleasure, and the 
love of iniquity from the human heart, and then implant the love of 
truth and righteousness there? 

The power requisite to effect such wonderful changes must, of 
necessity, be a living power. ‘It is the power of a living Gospel ; the 
power of a living Christ. It is a power that can not, and will not be 
ignored. It is the testimony of the Holy Spirit to the truth of the 
living Word. It is a divine power, for man can no more change 
his own heart from the love of sin and pollution to the love of holi- 
ness and truth, than a leopard can change his spots, or an Ethiopian 
his skin. 
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Honor to whom honor is due. Is not the tree known by its fruits ? 
Then Jesus is worthy of the most profound respect and veneration ; 
for it is indisputable that through the influence of the Gospel untold 
thousands have been led to walk in truthfulness and love, who were 
before living in malice and envy, hateful, and hating one another. The 
Gospel has never failed in a single instance to destroy the love of in- 
iquity from those who have learned to love the Savior, for the love of im- 
purity and the love of Christ are utterly incompatible ; and no person, 
however commendable his past life may have been, has come under the 
influence of the Savior'’s teaching without being improved thereby. 

On the other hand, infidelity, with all its boasted rationalism and 
intelligence, has never yet turned one soul from the love of pollution, 
covetousness, and pride, to the love of holiness, righteousness, and 
humility. It does not wish to do it, and could not if it did. The 
power to effect such results can only be found in connection with the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Ncr must it be overlooked that obedience to the Gospel involves a 
conflict between good and evil which is repeated in every individual 
life. And the very existence of this conflict, notwithstanding all the 
human weaknesses that it may bring to light, is still a sure and certain 
testimony that the influence of the Gospel tends to destroy the evil, 
and to promote the good. An unceasing conflict between good and 
evil, between light and darkness, is not involved in any other religion, 
nor is it found in the life of any one who rejects the Savior. 

Jesus still lives. He will not be ignored. He is still living in the 
hearts and lives of his followers, and through them extending his in- 
fluence into other hearts and lives. He is still going forth conquering, 
and to conquer, and they who will not yield must die. His arrows 
are still sharp in the heart of his enemies, subduing the enmity, and 
making to himself everlasting friends. He is still subduing all things 
to himself, still destroying the love of sin, and still molding the lives 
of all his followers into a conformity with his own. 

All honor to the name of Jesus, the living Lord, for wherever he 
reigns, violence and oppression and wickedness must cease, and truth- 
fulness and love and righteousness prevail. How can we avoid the 
conclusion that he is the living Lord? How can we close our eyes 
and our hearts to his purity and love? How can we forbear to con- 
fess him as the Christ, the Son of the living God? 
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It has pleased our heavenly Father, in the fullness of his love, to 
give to his people a perfect model for their lives, in the life of his 
own dear Son. And, although no one on earth will attain to that 
absolute perfection of excellency which dwelt in him, yet by keeping 
our eye steadily fixed upon the mark, by reaching after, and looking 
to him continually, we shall be changed into the same image, from 
glory to glory; we shall grow in grace and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Savior, and our light will shine brighter and brighter to the 
perfect day. 

The example of Christ is the Christian’s rule of life. He not only 
told us what to ,do, but showed us how to do it. As the Captain of 
our salvation he went before, and bids us follow him. We are called 
to follow him. in all the detail of our every-day life, that our walk and 
conversation may comport with his, and in whatever employment or 
business we may be engaged, that our sterling integrity to truthful- 
ness and honor may show that we are guided by the same spirit which . 
dwelt in him, and guided him in all he said and did. It is ours to 
cultivate that gentleness of temper and disposition, that humbleness 
of mind, and that meek and lowly spirit which dwelt in Christ our 
Lord. It is ours to walk in truth and love, to go about doing good, to 
let our light shine, and to manifest that tender compassion for the 
failings of others which he did. And it is ours to manifest that ear- 
nest zeal for God and for the honor of his word, and that undying in- 
terest in the welfare and salvation of men which marked the blessed 
Savior’s life, and led him on to do his Father’s will. In short, it is 
our duty as Christians to walk as Jesus walked, to imitate him in all 
his imitable perfections, to press earnestly after his example, and to 
make him the model of our lives in every thing, that the life of Christ 
may be reproduced in our lives, and the name of our Father in heaven 
be glorified by our conformity to the image of his Son. 

In the teaching and example of Christ there is nothing, absolutely 
nothing, to encourage divisions and party peculiarities among his 
people, and it is the imperative duty of every Christian to endeavor 
to keep the unity of the spirit in the bonds of peace. The teaching 
of Jesus was not theoretical, but practical. In every word he uttered 
he sought to reach the heart, to control the conscience, and to influence 
the life. 

Sects and divisions betray a carnal mind ; they do not belong to 
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Christ, nor are'they nurtured by his Spirit. They are all sinful, 
they always were; but they are becoming more and more so as light 
and knowledge are increased. Divisions and partyisms are all op- 
posed to the will of God, and to the well-being of man, for they are 
keeping untold thousands from confessing the Savior’s name, and as 
long as they exist among the followers of Christ, the will of God can 
never be done on earth as it is in heaven. 

Do we ask, How shall this difficulty be solved? The reply may 
be here indicated that the Gospel is not a theory, into which the peo- 
ple must be indoctrinated, but a life, which they must be taught to 
live. When, therefore, the Christian ministry shall teach their flock, 
by word and example, to live as Jesus lived, and to love as Jesus 
loved, a sure and certain remedy will have been found. 

It is the imperative duty of every Christian minister to labor to 
bring all his people in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God to a perfect manhood—that is, to educate the people 
to follow Christ, that they may grow in conformity to his image in 
all things, and reach onward to the stature of the fullness of Christ. 
Every servant of God is called to be a co-worker with his Lord; but 
it is no part of the Master’s work to build up a party, and every 
effort put forth in this direction must look for its reward in this 
present life, for nothing is promised as regards the life to come. 

It may safely be affirmed that the Holy Spirit never did and 
never will appoint a party ministry nor a party eldership, vested with 
party authority, to oversee his flock. Would Jesus labor to build up 
a party if he was here again? He would revisit Calvary a thousand 
times first! And it is our duty so to walk as Jesus would if he was 
in our place. Would the apostles divide off into twelve denomina- 
tions if they were here again? They would die first! They would 
much rather follow their Master to Calvary. With one heart and 
one mind they would determine to know nothing but Jesus Christ 
and him crucified, and they would determine to recognize no authority 
but that which centers round the Savior and his Word. 

The Christian ministry is one of the Savior’s most precious gifts 
to man; but nothing has been more grossly counterfeited and per- 
verted than this by unfaithful men who have sought, through covetous- 
ness and lust, to become leaders of the people and to make merchan- 
dise of the souls of men. Let all who desire to be approved of their 
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Lord, when he shall appear, remember that the great object of the 
Christian ministry is not to live an easy life, but to accomplish an 
arduous work; it is not to exhibit the orator, but to exhibit the 
Savior ; it is not to build up a party, but to bring sinners to Christ, 
and then to train them up into the image and likeness of their 
blessed Lord ; warning every man, and teaching every man in all 
wisdom, that every one may be presented perfect in Christ Jesus. 
Then will sectarianism and religious bigotry die; then will the Lord 
Jesus be recognized as the only Lawgiver in his own Church, and 
diversities of governments will cease; and then will peace and love 
take the place of party names and strifes; envyings and jealousies 
and evil-speakings will be discountenanced, and grateful songs of love 
and praise will ascend to heaven from every nation and from every 


tribe on earth. 

The likeness of Christ ts eternal. Death will most surely sever 
the party tie; but neither death nor any thing else will be able to 
separate us from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus, nor from 
the fellowship of those who bear his image. Love is stronger than 


death; it bears the likeness of Christ, and will never cease to be. 
Jesus Christ is our life, and he lives forever; hence, we shall live 
with him. All those who are like him in the present world will be 
perfected in that likeness in the world to come. They can not die, 
because Christ lives in them. 

There is nothing Christ-like that can die. Wherever his image is 
found, the elements of eterna! life are there. The principles of holi- 
ness, righteousness, and truth are as eternal as the throne of God. 
No matter where they may be found, they can not die, because they 
bear his image. Every desire of the heart which bears the impress 
of the Savior’s character will be granted—not one of them will be 
disregarded and left to die. The Lord will fulfill their prayers ac- 
cording to the covenant which says, “Delight thyself in the Lord, 
and he shall give thee the deSires of thy heart.” 

On the other hand, every desire, every motive, every purpose that 
may find a place in the mind or heart, which does not partake of the 
Savior’s purity, must die. The corruptions which are in the world 
through lust must be denied. They are our enemies ; we must fight ° 
against them, we must overcome them ; they must be eternally de- 
“ stroyed out of our hearts and out of our lives, for nothing that defiles, 
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or that works any manner of abomination, or that makes a lie, shall 
in any case enter into the New Jerusalem, the city of our God. 

Again, every fruit of righteousness which may be produced in the 
lives of those who follow Christ, will live forever, or rather, it contains 
a seed which will live forever—which will spring up and yield its in- 
crease in the life to come. Every fruit contains a living seed ; hence, 
every fruit produced is a seed that is sown. The fruit itself is for 
the benefit of those who may feed thereon ; but the seed is the ex- 
clusive property of him that produces the fruit, and can never be 
alienated from“*him. No one can produce fruit for himself, and no 
one can sow seed for another. 

The living seed within each fruit is the promised reward which 
the Lord Jesus will give at his appearing and kingdom. Hence it is 
more blessed to give than to receive, because the seed, the promised 
reward, can never die. 

The fruits which Jesus produced in his ‘life were such as his 
Spirit will produce in the lives of all his servants; and hereby may 
they be known, they are in all goodness and righteousness and truth. 
These are principles which can never die, because they bear the 
image of the Father and of the Son. The more of these heavenly 
fruits of the Spirit we produce in our lives, the more we shall adorn 
that holy Gospel we profess, the more will the Savior’s name be mag- 
nified on earth, and the greater will be the accumulation of our 
treasure in heaven. The value of all that vast accumulation of the 
fruits of faith and love which have been produced by the followers of 


the Lord Jesus, whatever the immensity of that value may be, must of , 


necessity be accredited to him by whose spirit they are produced, and 
whose life they are seeking to transcribe in their own. 

Jesus came to win to himself the deepest and most fervent affec- 
tion of the human soul. He came to redeem the children of men 
from the power of sin and death, that he might impart his own Spirit 
of holiness and implant his own love in their hearts ; that he may 
present them with all the riches of their love, and with all the untold 
wealth of those precious fruits of righteousness which they have pro- 
duced through him, before the presence of his Father’s glory as his 
own loved and loving bride, adorned with all the beauty of their 
Savior’s character, made like him, washed in his blood, purified from 
every stain, and with an exceeding joy and gladness that will never 
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pass away. It is in consideration of the Savior’s tender love and 
compassion through which he camé to sacrifice himself for us that 
he might make us worthy to share in his eternal love and glory, that 
we find an argument for our faith and hope in the Lord Jesus which 
neither life nor death nor any thing else can ever gainsay or destroy. 
It is a cumulative argument, which increases in force continually, as 
we increase in the knowledge of our Lord and Savior ; and it will 
still continue to grow, and will become brighter and brighter, as we 
may grow in conformity to the image and likeness of our Divine 
Redeemer, to whom be glory forever and ever. Amen. 

Let us now consider the greatness of our Lord Jesus Christ 
when viewed from the stand-point of prophets and apostles. Let us 
consider the glory he had with his Father before the world was—for 
in the beginning he was with God—he was with him when the 
heavens were created and when the foundation of the earth was laid ; 
when the mountains were brought forth, and when all things were 
ordained. His goings forth had been from of old, even from ever- 
lasting. He was in the beginning, and he was the beginning. He 
was with God, and he was God. 

The Scriptures of both Testaments are full of Christ. The in- 
stitutions of both covenants are founded on the Messiah. The 
prophets of Israel and the apostles of the Lamb are one. They 
were all his, servants, all testified of him; were all filled with his 
Spirit, and were all sufferers for his sake. The burden of all those 
sacred inspirations uttered through patriarchs and prophets since the 
world began, was the sufferings of Christ and the glory that should 
follow. He was the Alpha and the Omega—the beginning and the 
end of the Word of God. Every inspiration given, every prediction 
uttered, and every institution appointed, was the testimony of Jesus 
and the testimony of things pertaining to his kingdom. The writings 
of the New Testament are in complete accordance with the Old, 
testifying that Jesus of Nazareth is the Christ, the Holy one of 
Israel, concerning whom all the prophets spake, and in whom all the 
ancient predictions respecting the Messiah meet and harmonize in 
every particular. Both prophets and apostles speak in the plainest 
and most unequivocal terms of the eternal power and Godhead of 
Christ, the Son of God, who was made flesh and dwelt among us in 
the person of Jesus our Lord. 
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All things were created by Jesus Christ. The apostle, speaking 
of the Lord Jesus, says, “ By him were all things created that are in 
heaven and that are on earth, visible and invisible, whether they be 
thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers; all things were 
created by him and for him. And he is before all things, and by him 
all things consist.” His God and Father speaking to him says, 
“Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation of the earth, 
and the heavens are the work of thy hands.” The Scriptures, speak- 
ing of the power of the word of God, say, “ By the word of the Lord 
were the heavens made, and all the host of them by the breath of 
his mouth.” “He said, “Let there be light, and there was light.” 
He said, “ Let the earth bring forth,” and it was so. ‘“ He spake, and 
it was ; he commanded, and it stood.” 

The Word of God that became incarnate and dwelt among us 
was the Word by whom the heavens and the earth were made. All 
things were made by him, and without him was not any thing made 
that was made. Even the world itself in which he was put to shame 
was made by him, although it knew him not. He was the living 
Word of all the ages gone by, and will remain the living Word to all 
the ages that are yet to come. 

As all things are of the Father, so all things are by the Son; and 
with his Father he is worthy to receive glory and honor and power, 
for he has created all things, and for his pleasure they be and they 
were created. 

The prophetic utterances of olden times concerning Christ found 
a full exposition in Jesus of Nazareth. The prophets foretold the 
birth of one whose name should be called “ Immanuel, that is, God 
with us,” and whose mother should be a virgin. This prediction was 
fulfilled in the birth of Jesus, who is thereby declared to be “God 
with us.” They spake of one who should come forth out of Bethlehem, 
who was appointed to be the Ruler in Israel, and whose goings forth 
had been from of old, even from everlasting. This Bethlehem was the 
city where Jesus was born; this prediction pointed onward to ‘him, 
and testifies to his eternal existence and to his future glory. 

They also spake of the Babe of Bethlehem when they said, “ Unto 
us a child is born, unto us a son is given, and the government shall 
be upon his shoulder, and his name shall be called Wonderful, Coun- 
sellor, The Mighty God, The Everlasting Father [or the Father of the 
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everlasting age], The Prince of Peace. Of the increase of his gov- 
ernment and peace there shall be no end, upon the throne of David, 
and upon his kingdom, to order it, and to establish it with judgment 
and with justice from henceforth even forever. The zeal of the Lord 
of hosts will perform this.” 

This prediction very plainly asserts that one who is called “ The 
Mighty God,” the Father of eternity, should partake of a human 
birth and should sit upon the throne and kingdom of David, which is 
testified to be an eternal throne, whose glory should continually in- 
crease. It speaks of the birth and of the divine power and glory 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Holy one of Israel. The assertion of 
the divinity of this child who should be born in Bethlehem, and should 
rise to reign on David's throne forever, is most direct and unequivocal, 
and is in full and cordial agreement with the words of the angel 
Gabriel when he predicted the divine conception of the holy Virgin. 

“The Anointed One” of the Psalms of David is not David him- 
self, but that King whom the prophet Isaiah terms “The Mighty 
God ;” that glorious King who is both the root and the offspring of 
David—both David’s Son and David's Lord. He is the Holy One 
of Israel, who was manifested in the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
whose Spirit spake through David, and whose divine nature is asserted 
in the plainest terms in these sacred writings. Every statement and 
every prediction in the Book of Psalms respecting the King of 
Israel, the Lord’s Anointed One, are applied without the slightest 
hesitancy tothe Lord Jesus by all the writers of the New Testament. 

That same Jesus who was set at naught and crucified by Herod 
and Pontius Pilate is the Anointed One of the second Psalm, against 
whom it was predicted the powers of earth should combine in vain. 
He is that King whose glory is there declared, whom God has set on 
his holy hill of Zion in the heavenly world, having raised him from 
the dead and given to him the heathen for his inheritance, and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for his possession. He is that 
King of whom the Lord said, “Thou art my Son, this day have 
I begotten thee ;’ and concerning whom he said, “ Blessed are all 
they that put their trust in him”—a decree which can not possibly in- 
dicate any other person than our Lord Jesus Christ himself. 

It was not David, but David’s Son, of whom the Lord said, “I 
will make him my firstborn, higher than the kings of the earth.” 
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David was numbered with the kings of the earth, but Christ Jesus, 
- who was made of the seed of David according to the flesh, but de- 
clared to be the Son of God, with power by the resurrection from the 
dead, is exalted far above all principality and power and might and 
dominion, and every name that is named. He has sat down on the 
right hand of the Majesty on high, where he ever reigns as King of 
kings and Lord of iords. 

Jesus is that Son of David whom he calls his Lord, saying, “ The 
Lord said untg my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand until I make 
thine enemies thy footstool.” Jesus is that King of whom David 
writes in high exultation, saying, “ Thou art fairer than the children 
of men: grace is poured into thy lips; therefore, God has blessed thee 
forever. Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O most mighty, with thy 
glory and thy majesty ; and in thy majesty ride prosperously, because 
of truth and meekness and righteousness, and thy right hand shall 
teach thee terrible things.” Jesus is that King of glory, that pure 
and spotless One of the twenty-fourth Psalm, of whom it is said, 
He is the Lord, the Lord of hosts, the Lord strong and mighty, the 


Lord mighty in battle. And Jesus is that glorious heavenly King to 
whom his God and Father speaks, saying, “Thy throne, O God, is 
forever and ever; the scepter of thy kingdom is a right scepter. 
Thou hast loved righteousness and hated wickedness, therefore, 
God, thy God, has anointed thee with the oil of gladness above 


thy fellows.” 
In the days of his flesh Jesus offered up prayers and supplica- 


tions, with strong crying and tears, unto him that was able to save 
him from death. The burden of these earnest supplications and 
entreaties was that he might live forever. “O my God,” said he, “take 
me not away in the midst of my days; for my days are like a shadow 
that declineth, and I am withered like grass.” 

According to the testimony of the apostle, the answer of his 
Father came to him, saying, “Thou, O Lord, shalt endure forever, 
and thy remembrance to all generations. Of old hast thou laid the 
foundation of the earth, and the heavens are the work of thy hands. 
They shall perish, but thou shalt endure; yea, all of them shall wax 
old like a garment, as a vesture shalt thou change them, and they 
shall be changed; but thou art the same, and thy years shall ° 


have no end.” 
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In another Psalm we read: “ The King asked life of thee, and thou 
gavest it him, even length of days forever and ever.” The King of 
Israel who made this request for eternal life, even with strong crying 
and tears, was our Lord Jesus Christ, and in allusion to his Father’s 
response to this very request, he says, “As the Father has life in 
himself, so hath he given to the Son to have life in himself.” 

This petition of our Lord for eternal life must, of necessity, 
have had reference to his life as connected with the nature of man, 
for as the Word of God, he was already self-existent, and it was not 
possible for him to die. It is evident, therefore, that the heavenly 
Father’s response to the Savior’s prayer assures the eternal union 
of the divine and human natures, 2nd we have an eternal interest 
in this petition, and in those strong cryings and tears with which it 
. was urged. 

The greatness and dignity of our Lord and Savior, as indicated in 
the foregoing Scriptures from the Psalms of David, exceed all human 
conception, and many other revealings of the ancient prophets speak 
of the divinity of the Holy One of Israel in the same unmeasured 
terms, such as the following: “The voice of him that cryeth in the 
wilderness, Prepare ye the way of THE Lorp, make straight in the 
desert a highway for our Gop.” “Behold, the Lord God shall come 
with strong hand, and his arm shall rule for him. Behold, his reward 
is with him, and his work before him. He shall feed his flock like a 
shepherd, he shall gather his lambs with his arm, and carry them in 
his bosom, and shall gently lead those that are with young.” 

Well might the Prophet John, who was sent to prepare the way 
of the Lord, and who was fully conversant with these Scriptures, 
speaking about the God of Israel, say that he was not worthy to stoop 
down and unloose the latchet of his shoe, for his divine majesty and 
power are here indicated in terms which can not be mistaken. And 
well may we contemplate with devout and loving admiration “The 
Lord God” as the good Shepherd of Israel, who came to manifest his 
Father's tender care and love for all his flock, and to give his life for 
them. The Prophet most beautifully delineates his divine compassion 
and sympathy for those who specially need his affectionate solicitude 
and care, when he presents him taking the lambs in his arm, carrying 
them in his bosom, and gently leading those that are with young, 
It is srikingly evident that the prophets of Israel and the apostles of 
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Christ were all filled with the same Spirit, and all testified to the same 
grace and truth. . 

Another Scripture makes the application to the Lord Jesus of this 
gracious work of “the Lord God” in feeding his flock like a shepherd, 
and leading them with such a tender care, still more apparent. 
“Awake, O sword, against my Shepherd, and against the man that is 
my fellow, says the Lord of hosts ; smite the Shepherd, and the sheep 
shall be scattered.” 

The divinity of the good Shepherd who must lay down his life 
is as plainly asserted when the Prophet styles him “Zhe fellow of the 
Lord of hosts,’ as when. the apostle says, “ He thought it not robbery 
to be egual with God.” 

Again, the Prophet, when speaking to Jerusalem, says, “Thy 
Maker is thy husband, the Lord of hosts is his name; and thy Re- 
deemer, the Holy One of Israel; the God of the whole earth shall 
he be called.” The apostle Paul refers this Scripture to that Jerusa- 
lem which is above, and of which the earthly Jerusalem was but a 
shadow and a type. This heavenly Jerusalem, the apostle John says, 
is “ The bride, the Lamb’s wife.” Hence, every one who receives the 
testimony of these holy apostles of the Lamb is authorized to worship 
the Lord Jesus as the Lord of hosts, the Holy One of Israel, and the 
God of the whole earth. 

Again, we read concerning a vine which the Lord brought out of 
Egypt, and planted it in the mountain of his inheritance. This vine 
corrupted itself by producing evil fruit, and was destroyed, with the 
exception of one branch, which the Lord made strong for himself 
This branch grew out of the stem of Jesse, and became the True Vine 
of the New Testament, in whom all the house of Israel is to be found. 

The names by which this branch is called plainly denote the di- 
vine power and holiness of One who became flesh, and who is the only 
hope of Israel, every branch being destroyed but those which grow 
from him. He is called, “The Branch of righteousness ;” “The 
Branch which the Lord made strong for himself ;’ “The Son of man 
whom the Lord made strong for himself ;’ “The man of his right 
hand ;’ “The King who shall reign and prosper,” and “THE Lorp 
OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS.” Every one, therefore, that acknowledges Jesus 
to be the True Vine, acknowledges his divinity, and confesses him to 
be the Son of God, and the Holy One of Israel. 
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Again, the sweet Psalmist of Israel, which js our Lord himself, 
speaking in spirit through his servant David, says, “My flesh shall 
rest in hope, for thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, neither wilt thou 
suffer thy Holy One to see corruption.” This Scripture is most surely 
the testimony of Jesus, who was declared to be the Son of God, and 
the Holy One of Israel, with power and authority by the resurrection 
from the dead ; for, though he suffered in the flesh, and his soul was 
in the unseen world, yet it was not possible for death to hold him, 
neither was his flesh permitted to see corruption. 

The Scriptures also speak of the sufferings of this same person, 
whose divine purity and godhead has been so plainly declared. They 
speak of him as a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief; as de- 
spised and rejected of men; as one who should be tempted with all 
_ our temptations, afflicted with all our afflictions, and oppressed with 
all our woes. They speak of him as surrounded with wicked men, 
who pierce his hands and his feet; who divide his raiment among 
them, and cast lots for his vesture, and who insult him when in the 
agonies of death. And they speak of him as being led like a lamb 
to the slaughter, as bearing our sins in his own body, and as tasting 
death for every man. 

Whatever the ancient Scriptures spake concerning the Messiah, 
the apostles referred to the Lord Jesus with all confidence, because 
they were eye-witnesses to his wonderful works, and to the purity 
and excellency of his life. And they spake of his divine power and 
majesty in the same unmeasured terms as did the former prophets, 
* and with a persistency and earnestness which neither sufferings nor 
death could shake. They spake of him as the only begotten of the | 
Father, as the first-born of every creature, as the heir of all things, 
and as the Lord of all. They spake of him as the creator of all things, 
as upholding all things by the word of his power, and as God over all, 
blessed for evermore. They spake of him as the Alpha and the 
Omega ; the first and the last*} the beginning and the end; the same 
yesterday and to-day, and forever ; who was, and who is, and who is 
to be the Almighty. They spake also of the throne of God and the 
Lamb as the one throne; of the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb 
as the one temple and the one eternal light of the new Jerusalem. 
And they represent every creature which is in heaven and on the 


earth, and under the earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that 
VoL. VII.—25 
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are in them as joining in the worship of the Father and of the Son, 
saying, “Blessing and honor and glory and power be unto him that 
sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb, forever and ever,” Amen. 

The persistent and unqualified assertion of his Divine Majesty on 
the part of his apostles is in strict accordance with what they have 
written respecting the deportment and teaching of Fesus Christ re- 
specting himself. From the time he was introduced to Israel as the 
Son of God, he never, for one moment, lost sight of the dignity and 
authority which his Father’s declaration asserted. Henceforth he 
spake as the Lawgiver of Israel. His words, “I say unto you,” were 
the precise equivalent of the ancient “ Thus saith the Lord.” They 
decided every question, closed every argument, and gave an unchange- 
able character to every conclusion, as though God himself had spoken. 
The authority he asserted in all his teaching was most absolute and 
unequivocal, its sanctions extending beyond the grave, affecting the 
eternal destiny of every human being, and from which there was no 
possibility of an appeal. 

The independence of Christ was most remarkable and godlike— 
it could not have been more so. We may demand respecting him 
as respecting his father: With whom took he council? or, who 
instructed him? He never proposed any measure for consideration. 
He consulted with no one. He asked advice from no one, and he 
sought to no one for instruction. He learned nothing by experience, 
as others do, he made no experiments, nor put forth any thing to see 
how it would work, nor did he manifest the slightest anxiety for the 
success of any thing he ever undertook. In no age nor country has 
there ever appeared another personage so absolutely independent, so 
perfectly isolated from the wisdom and council and control of others. 

It is worthy of attentive consideration that not one word he ever 
uttered was at any future time either modified, amended, or changed, 
in the slightest particular; no after-thought ever gave another coloring 
or direction to any previous position he had assumed, but, like his 
own Father, with him there was no variableness, nor shadow of turn- 
ing. And it is also worthy of note that the most stringent criticism 
of eighteen centuries has failed to suggest a single improvement to 
any thing he ever said or did. Even his impromptu utterances, which, 
of necessity, were spoken without time for reflection, can not possibly 
be modified without sustaining damage. The more than human 
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wisdom and purity which marked the Savior’s teaching and his life, 
declare him to be most truly divine. 

Jesus identified himself with his Father. He did this when he 
taught, saying, “I and my Father are one.” “He that has seen me 
has seen the Father.” “He that knoweth me knoweth my Father 
also.” He spake as only the God of Israel could speak, when he 
said, “ Blessed are ye when men shall revile you and persecute you, 
and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely, for my sake, for 
so persecuted they the prophets who were before you.” Again, he 
says, “O! Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and 
stonest them that are sent unto thee. How often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathers her brood under 
her wings, and ye would not.” And again, he says, “ He that loves 
me shall be loved of my Father, and I will love him, and we will 
come unto him, and make our abode with him.” No one but the Son 
of God, the Holy One of the ancient Scriptures, could so speak. 
Again, the Savior represents himself as the Fudge of all the earth. 
As the Judge of the living and the dead. “The Father,” says he, 
“judges no man, but has committed all judgment to the Son. That 
all men should honor the Son, even as they honor the Father.” 
“And he has given him authority to execute judgment also, because 
he is the Son of man.” 

He spake of a time when he shall sit upon the throne of his 
glory ; when all nations shall be gathered before him, and according 
to his judicial decision shall they inherit a heavenly kingdom, or be 
cast into a lake of fire. In the parable of the talents he represents 
himself as the real owner of every thing intrusted to man, and as 
the One to whom all men must give an account of their steward- 
ship. And in the parable of the tares of the field, he asserts the 
power and authority of the final discrimination between the righteous 


and the wicked, and the adjudgment of their ultimate destiny. 


As God, he forgave sins whenever he pleased, and demonstrated 
his power to save from all sin by healing all manner of sickness and 
all manner of disease, whenever the afflicted person sought his 
aid. Those also at a distance were cured whenever their friends 
applied to him on their behalf (a most important lesson this for us) ; 
not one case was beyond the reach of either his sympathy or his 
power. 
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Again, whenever Jesus commanded an unclean spirit, a devil, or 
a demon, he was promptly obeyed. When he commanded the winds 
and the waves to be still, there was a great calm ; and when he spake 
to them that were dead, even death itself was submissive to his voice, 
He never spake a word that was disregarded, but every utterance 
was vested with divine authority, and with almighty power. 

Jesus asserted the power of life and death: “I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life; he that believeth on me though he were dead, yet 
shall he live; and whoever liveth and believeth on me shall never 
die.” “If aman keep my sayings he shall never see death.” “I give 
to my sheep eternal life, and they shall never perish, neither shall any 
man pluck them out of my hand.” “As the Father raises up the 
dead and quickens them, even so the Son quickens whom he will.” 
“He that follows me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the 
light of life.” “The hour is coming in the which all that are in the 
graves shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and shall come forth ; 
they that have done good to the resurrection of life, and they that 
have done evil to the resurrection of damnation.” “He that believes 
on me has everlasting life, and I will raise him up at the last day.” | 
“If ye believe not that I am he, ye shall die in your sins.” These, 
and many utterances of a similar import, were made by Jesus in the 
days of his flesh, asserting his supreme authority over all the issues 
of life and death in the most unmistakable manner—and we believe 
him. In the Christian Church a doubt is inadmissible. We believe, 
and are sure that he is that Christ, the Sen of the living God, and 
the Holy One of Israel. We confide in the power and faithfulness 
of our divine Redeemer to make good every promise he has ever 
given. And we bow with deepest reverence before that high au- 
thority which is vested in his sacred Word. We trust him as the 
Rock of Ages; as that sure foundation; that tried and precious 
corner-stone which God has laid in Zion. Blessed are all they 
that build thereon, for they shall not be confounded nor put to 
shame, world without end. 

But who is able to write the matchless life, or to portray the 
heavenly character of our. adorable Redeemer? Who can show forth 
all his praise? Who can declare the height and depth of those 
divine perfections which are found in the Holy One of Israel. His 
love passes knowledge ; his judgments are a great deep; his wisdom 
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and understanding are infinite. The wonders of redeeming love, 
however, are continually unfolding themselves to the mind and heart 
of every one who delights to meditate thereon. And as the eye 
can never be satisfied with seeing, so the mind can never be satisfied 
with present attainments, but must still be reaching after and pressing 
toward that Infinite One, whose glory fills the universe, and whose 
tender love and care are over all who put their trust in him. 

This Infinite One is he who became the Babe of Bethlehem, 
who entered into all the conditions of our humanity, that he might 
feel all our sorrows, be tried with all our temptations, and bear all 
our griefs, in order that he might deliver us from all our woes. 
This is he whose perfect life in our flesh is the divine standard of 
every thing pure and lovely ; who left us an example that in all things 
‘ we should learn of him, and follow his footsteps; and who sent his 
Holy Spirit to aid us in transcribing his life into ours. This is he 
who loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own blood ; whose 
love is winning its way into the heart of all the meek and lowly 
ones of earth, and who is subduing every thought and every desire 
of the heart to himself by the blood of his cross. This is he who 
triumphed over all the powers of darkness; who became the first 
fruits of them that slept, and who brought life and immortality to 
light by the Gospel. This is he who ascended far above all heavens ; 
far above all principality and power and might and dominion and 
every name that is named, that he might fill all things, and sway a 
scepter of unlimited rule over all the works of God, in all places of 
his dominions. This is he who shall come again with clouds, when 
every eye shall see him, and they also that pierced him; and all the 
kindreds of the earth shall wail because of him. This is he who 
liveth and was dead, and behold, he is alive for evermore, Amen. 
And he holds the keys of hell and of death. This is he who searches 
every heart ; who knows every thought ; who is fully acquainted with 
all our ways, and who will render to every one according as his 
works shall be. This is he whose name shall endure forever, whose 
name shall be continued as long as the sun, and men shall be blessed 
in him; all nations shall call him blessed. 

Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
blessed be his glorious name forever; and let the whole earth be 
filled with his glory. Amen and Amen. 











Christ and Antichrist. 


V.—CHRIST AND ANTICHRIST. 


HEN God organized his people at Sinai into a political body 

and gave to the chosen nation a divine constitution, he im- 
pressed upon the Jewish mind the transcendent importance of a true 
knowledge of Jehovah, his goodness and his greatness, his truth and 
his holiness, his unity and his power, his justice and his righteousness. 
He gave them his oracles and made the nation his depository. It was 
a grand exhibition of divine glory—heaven brought to earth, God ex- 
hibited to man, wisdom aiding ignorance, strength assisting weakness, 
revelation instructing reason. 

There was one grand idea taught in the presence of Pharaoh, at 
the Red Sea, and at the sacred mountain—*‘ I am God, and beside 
me there is none else.” “The Lord, the God of Israel, is God in 
heavea and in earth.” “The gods of the nations are false.” 

Theocracy against idolatry is the mighty truth of the Jewish dis- 
pensation. To embody his chosen race, to preserve their nationality, 
to persuade Israel to sanctify his holy name and hand it down from 
generation to generation, to observe his ordinances and obey his 
statutes until the coming of the great Deliverer—these were the 
purposes of Infinite Wisdom. They were accomplished—not by 
‘human strength and wisdom, but by divine power and intelligence, 
working through prophets, priests, and kings. 

The opposing powers were the angels and ministers of Satan— 
the rulers of the earth—Pharaoh and his hosts ; Sihon, king of the 
Amorites, and Og, king of Bashan; the Hittites, Cananites, and 
their confederates ; Nebuchadnezzar and his mighty hosts, yea, all 
the kings of the earth who exalted themselves against the Almighty. 

_ They came down on Israel “like a wolf on the fold,” to scatter, dis- 
perse, and kill; but God routed them all, and gave deliverance to his 
people, to keep his word and preserve the progenitors of the Messiah. 
True to his purpose, he has sent his Son, the Savior, and he who so 
often “spake in time past unto the fathers by the prophets hath in 
these last days spoken unto us by his Son.” Christ has died, yea, 
has risen from the dead, and God has exalted him at his own right 
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hand to be a Prince and a Savior, to grant repentance and remission 
of sins. By faith in him and obedience to his commands we have 
peace with God and access to a throne of grace; by faith in him we 
enjoy the divine favor and the promise of an inheritance that is in- 
corru:tible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away. 

Now, as in the former dispensation God arrayed himself against 
all the wicked powers of earth, asserted his sovereignty, declared his 
supreme authority, published his law, forbade idolatry, and, by his 
Spirit in his prophets, constantly urged his people to obedience, dis- 
pensed rewards, and inflicted punishments; so under the Christian 
dispensation, God, having given all authority in heaven and earth to 
his Son, Christ asserts his sovereignty, publishes his law, forbids 
idolatry, and by the Spirit (the Advocate) in his apostles, calls on 
men every-where to reform and obey the Gospel, invites his saints to 
love and serve him, threatens the ungodly with banishment from the 
presence of his Father, and promises his followers eternal life. 

And as the grand idea of the Jewish epoch was God against 
idolatry, so the grand idea of the Christian epoch is Christ agatust 
Antichrist. Christ, the manifestation of God, the great Immanuel— 
Christ, the beloved Son of God—Christ, on the cross, in the grave, 
and on the throne—Christ, the sufferer of Calvary, the conqueror of 
death, the King of glory—Christ, the Prophet, teaching erring man 
the way of life—Christ, the Priest, making atonement for sin—Christ, 
the Ruler, reigning, ruling, and judging—Christ, our Savior, our wis- 
dom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption—this 
mighty person and these mighty themes constitute the Gospel, the 
power of God unto salvation. 

And what is Antichrist? It is the power that opposes Christ. 
It is the combination of human minds arrayed against the authority 
of the Lord of glory, the pride of human intellect asserting its self- 
sufficiency, the usurpation of man-power, the rejection of Christ and 
the acknowledgment of Satdn, the dethronement of holiness and the 
coronation of sin, the expulsion of the Holy Spirit from the temple oj 
God and the installation of the wicked one, whose coming is after the 
power of Satan. 

This mighty army of Satan has at this time, throughout the 
civilized world, three grand‘divisions: Ist. Papacy, or Catholicism ; 
2d. Protestant sectarianism ; 3d. Rationalism. Papacy occupies the 
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center ; the other two present themselves as the right and left wings. 
What a mighty host! Two hundred and fifty millions occupying the 
center, headed by the Pope of Rome; sixty millions, more or less, on 
the right, subdivided into various armies and headed by various com- 
manders ; and a countless host on the left, all generaled by a com- 
mander who has been variously named Natural Religion, Iniuitive 
Conception, Pure Reason, Instinctive Veneration. 

When we were young we tried service in the right wing of this 
army and madg¢ some friendly visits to the camp of the left; looked in 
occasionally at the magnificent encampments of the center ; saw their 
strange fires, flags, ensigns, images ; heard their music and revelry ; 
witnessed their mode of warfare, and learned something of their 
method of treating incorrigible prisoners. After a careful survey of 
the situation, we concluded it was better to battle for the Lord. We 
have enrolled our name in the army organized by the Commander who 
descended from heaven. We have put on the armor of righteousness, 
and having the shield of faith and the sword of the Spirit, we hope to 
be able to stand fast in the Lord of Hosts, to quench the fiery darts 
of the wicked, and to wield the sword which has been given to us, 
and under the Captain of our salvation to achieve at last a glorious 
victory. We are aware that “we wrestle not with flesh and blood, 
but against principalities and powers, against the rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high places.” We 
know, too, that “the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but 
mighty, through God, to the pulling down of strongholds, casting 
down imaginations and every high thing that exalteth itself against 
the knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity every thought to 
the obedience of Christ.” 

We have no thirst for the blood of heretics—no desire to torment 
by any species of cruel inquisition a single one of this great army of 
the opposition, but we simply wish to persuade as many as we can to 
desert the ranks of the enemy and come over on the Lord’s side. 
Nor. do we propose to walk in craftiness about the camp of the 
enemy, nor to handle the Word of God deceitfully ; but by the mani- 
festation of the truth, to commend ourselves to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God. 

We are bound to contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to 
the saints, and against all the oppositions of science and religion, 
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falsely so called. We are bound to defend the doctrine of 
Christ, and protest against the commandments of men. We are 
for God against all the Dagons of earth, for Christ against all the 
popes of earth. 

We now propose to make a review of the grand army of the cen- 
ter—to survey the field of its operations, to describe its officers and 
soldiers, to inquire into its resources, to ascertain what it has done 
and how it has done it, to discover, if possible, the secret of its suc- 
cess, and to show to “ Protestant Christendom” that the only method 
of attack which we can adopt with any hope of victory is simply to 
abandon the right wing, change their base, lay down their cudgels 
(alias creeds), and take up the sword of the Spirit, which is the 
Word of God. The man of sin can not be cudgeled to death. He 
must be pierced through and through with the double-edged Jerusa- 
lem blade, with a quick, powerful, trenchant stroke—one that will 
pierce him even to the dividing asunder of his soul and spirit, his 
joints and marrow, so‘as to leave nothing but his dead bones bleach- 
ing and moldering into dust. But more anon. Let us go to 
Rome and make 


A SURVEY OF THE HEADQUARTERS OF PAPACY. 


Go with me, dear reader, for a while, to the Basilica in Rome, 
dedicated to St. Peter. Stand under its great cupola; look at its 
elaborate architecture, its huge pillars, walls, passages, halls, corri- 
dors, chapels, statuary, paintings, subterranean vaults, obelisk, dome, 
tombs, sarcophagi, medallions, monuments, vases, and mosaic pave- 
ments. Then take a walk about the Imperial City, and look at St. 
John Lateran, Santa Maria Maggiore, Santa Croce, San Paolo, San 
Lorenzo, San Sabastiano, and last, but not least, the Vatican, situated 
very near St. Peter’s. Look at the crowds who congregate there. 
Hear the masses mumbled by the priests. Yonder they are creating 
God at an altar, and yonder, over the way, they are sprinkling a baby 
fast asleep in its nurse’s arms. Along the aisles the people walk up 
and down, looking at the paintings and criticising the works of art. 
Anon you hear some magnificent music from an operatic troupe 
called a choir. Christ you may see with your natural eye in cold 
marble, as he comes from the hand and chisel of the statuary ; but 
Christ, the Son of God, the Way, Truth, and Life, seen by faith, as 
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he came forth from God, his Father, is unknown. At what are we 
gazing? Verily, it is neither Jewish synagogue nor Christian church. 
It is a model museum of the man of sin; a gallery of fine arts; a 
grand exposition of the wares of Babylon; a sensation begetter ; a 
huge combination show, far ahead of menagerie, circus, and theater 


combined. 

The world is invited to come in and look at the performance. 
It pleases the world—poor, simple world, depraved world, Christ-dis- 
liking, lust-loving, idolatrous world. The world asks the question, 
“Which is better adapted to my tastes, inclinations, passions, feel- 
ings—the Pope and pleasure, or Christ and persecution? They who 
live in the Pope may gratify their lusts ; but they who live in Christ 
Jesus are commanded to deny themselves all ungodliness and worldly 
lusts. The Pope suits me better; Christ may go his way ; I vote for 
the Pope all the time.” 

Such is Rome at Rome itself, and such is Rome all over the 
world. “From the rising of the sun to the going down thereof, the 
Pope’s name must be praised,” is their continual cry. Their name is 
Legion, and they constantly lift up their voices, saying, ‘“‘ Thou, O 
Pope, art worthy to receive honor and glory and blessing, for thou 
art our father and we are thy children. Thou art the infallible minis- 
ter of God; to whom shall we go but unto thee? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life.’ Kingdoms and thrones and principalities and 
powers have been brought into subjection to this spiritual despotism. 
Monarchs have been made to tremble and bow at its authority. 
Statesmen have gazed and wondered at its massive proportions ; 
philosophers have been brought to their knees and compelled to re- 
cant their philosophy; theologians have been silenced by her 
order, excommunicated by her decree, or burned by her com- 
mand. The black flag of this terrible Apollyon waves in every 
land, and from every kindred, tribe, and tongue, myriads of 
credulous beings are enrolled, who acknowledge their allegiance 
to him “who exalts himself above all that is called .God—to him 
who, as God, sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself that 
he is God.” 

Who are the officers of this Satanic army? Pope, cardinals, 
archbishops, bishops, priests, deacons, canons, monks, and friars ; to- 
gether with nuns, sisters of charity, and ladies superior. Antichrist 
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throughout ; for, although this mystery of iniquity has stolen two or 
three of the officers of the army of Christ, it has simply 


“Stolen the livery of the Court of Heaven 
To serve the devil in.” 


Bishops and deacons are recognized in the New Testament,’but not 
such bishops and deacons as we find in the Catholic army. All the 
other officers, from Pope to friar, have been created by designing men, 
and were wholly unknown to the apostles. 

And what are the claims of the Pope and his subordinate minis- 
ters? I can not better answer this question than to adopt the 
language of Kirwan in his letters to Chief-justice Taney : “The Pope 
of Rome claims to be the successor of Peter, and as such, to be the 
vicar and vicegerent of Christ upon earth. In this character he as- 
sumes spiritual supremacy over the entire Church, regarding those who 
admit his claims as his faithful, and those who reject it as his rebel- 
lious, subjects, but not less amenable to his jurisdiction. In virtue of 
this spiritual supremacy, he claims a supreme sovereignty over things 
temporal as well as spiritual—over all the kings and nations of the 
earth. (Modest old gentleman! he reminds us of a funny old lunatic 
in one of our asylums, who declared himself the veritable Alexander 
the Great, ani swore he intended to whip the world, or-die trying.) 
The whole machinery of Romanism has for its grand aim the sup- 
port of these unfounded and monstrous claims. The means devised 
for their support display amazing craft and cunning, and a wonderful 
adaptation to their end. The whole thing is a system of policy to 
retain power, to strengthen which every thing in the way of doctrine 
or Scripture is made to bow. It is modeled after the old Roman 
State. The emperors were elective; so is the Pope. In all the 
countries which lay under the shadow of his scepter the emperor 
had his subordinates, and these again theirs, down to the lowest 
office in the State; so has the Pope. Cardinals, archbishops, bishops» 
priests, deacons, canons, monks, friars, etc., are but the higher 
and lower constabulary of the Pope, through which he seeks to col- 
lect into his own hands the reins of universal government, and to 
hold in allegiance the nations to Papal, as the Cesars held them to 
pagan, Rome. Again, it possesses a very strong dash of the old 
feudal system. From this system Romanism selected and appropriated 
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its strong features and supplied the great central regulating power 
which it wanted. The Pope is a king. By feudal tenures he 
parcels out his Papal world among his archbishops and _ bishops, 
and these again among their subordinates. When the head of 
the system is in a strait he has only to apply to his chief vassals, 
and they pass the word to the next below, and these again to their 
inferiors, and soon the Papal world is in motion to supply the requisite 
assistance.” 

What are the resources of this great monarchy? They are chiefly 
two : money and credulity. A penny a day from every follower of the 
Pope will fill the coffers of his majesty to overflowing, and secure 
funds enough to buy up colleges and all their professors, principali- 
ties and all their princes, ecclesiastical courts and all their decrees, 
Ecumenical Councils and all their rickety archbishops. Such is 
money; it moves the wheels of every government on earth—the 
Papal not excepted. 

And what of credulity? Let Rogers tell. Rogers the lecturer, 
the Episcopalian, who passed from Low Church to High Church, from 
High Church to Popery. In his celebrated renunciation lecture, de- 
livered to a thousand people at Memphis, Tennessee, a few. years ago, 
he said to his audience: “Do you see that paper? Yes, you do. 
What color is it? You say it is white. Yes, it is white to my eye. 
But now, if the Holy Catholic Apostolic Church tells me it is black, 
black it shall be! That is my faith; that is my exposition of the 
doctrine of transubstantiation—indeed, of every doctrine of the Church. 
She speaks, and I will hear; she commands, and I will obey.” Just 
get two or three millions of such lunatics as Rogers enlisted in the 
Pope's army, and what will they not do? Why, they will crusade for 
the next two hundred years. They will go to Jerusalem, Constanti- 
nople; St. Petersburg, or London, and demand the surrender of a city, 
in the name of the master at Rome. 

What has this great power, the sixth power of Europe, done? She. 
has enrolled about two hundred and fifty millions of the human race 
in her service. She has deceived the nations of the earth. She has 
planted her banners in every latitude and longitude of the habitable 
globe. From Greenland’s icy mountains to the cape of Good Hope, 
from the Bay of San Francisco to India’s coral strand, she has planted, 
not Christianity, but Romanism; not intelligent faith, but blind 
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credulity ; not true veneration, but superstition ; not true worship, but 
false ; not the Word of God, but the word of man. 

And how has she done it? I answer in the language of John 
(Rev. xviii, 23.), by sorcery, pharmakeutica, poison, drugs, incantation, 
magic, enchantment. Ah! what cunning! The shrewd Catholic 
priest knows, as well as he knows his existence, that men love monkey- 
shows, and will go after them; that a circus or a theater will draw 
ten or twenty, sometimes a hundred, when ordinary preaching and 
praying will draw one. Hence, he says, “I will be all things to all 
men ; yes, I will imitate Paul. I will get up a monkey-show, and play 
ring-master. I will have an operatic performance in the gallery, and 
let the people listen. I will have pictures and statues, saints and 
martyrs, relics, images, and such like ; and their souls may feast upon 
them. I WILL ENCHANT. The end justifies the means.” 

We have been gazing at the pageant for forty years. We have 
wondered and wondered, and, at length, we ceased to wonder ; or, 
rather, we wonder at ourselves for our very ignorance of human na- 
ture; that ignorance which we manifested in by-gone years, express- 
ing our surprise that men could believe a lie in preference to the 
truth; that men could love idols in preference to God; that men 
could love sin in preference to holiness. 

We were suddenly converted from the error of our thinking by 
reading the account of the giving of the law to Israel at Sinai 
toxether with the first chapter of Isaiah. Truely, we had read these 
portions of Scripture before. If Israel, at the foot of Sinai, waiting 
to receive the law of God, after all the mighty displays of God’s love, , 
power, and providential care, could be so far deceived, enchanted, sor- 
cerized, by God’s high-priest, who played the apostate, and pandered 
to sensualism—if, I say, Israel could, then and there, abandon Jeho- 
vah, and worship a golden calf made before their own eyes, is it 
strange that millions of superstitious beings, who never have heard 
the story of the cross, can ndw be persuaded by Pope-serving priests, 
to kiss a golden crucifix, count beads, and cry out, “Ave Marie?” 

But some one may ask, Is it not strange, passing strange, that 
educated men can believe in Romanism? We can only answer that 
it depends altogether upon “ow a man is educated. He will be a 
Romanist, Rationalist, Deist, Polytheist or Christian, according to his 
education. No quantity of mathematics, no quantity of human phi- 
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losophy, no manifestations of natural science, no formations of geology 
or combinations of chemistry, no training in the schools of art, can 
give any assurance that the scholar thus trained will not play the sim- 
pleton when he directs his mind to religion. “The world by wisdom 
knew not God,” and can not know him. “The Jews require a sign, 
and the Greeks seek after wisdom.” The Mohammedan looks for a 
sensual paradise; the Swedenborgian requires influx and corre- 
spondence ; the Churchman demands succession ; the Methodist must 
have a revelation from within, and the Romanist is simply called upon 
to renounce—not the world, the flesh, and the devil, but—his reason. 
He brings his intellect to a cathedral, and deposits it in the lap of a 
gowned priest. “I have no right to think, good priest,” says he. “I 
have no right to think for myself. Do you, please, minister of heaven, 
think for me, and I will pay for it.” 

The simple preaching of the cross of Christ, as it was preached 
by Paul, is, to the mind of the Romanist, as great foolishness as it was 
to the Greeks. He rejects the method of the apostles zz stoto— 
reasoning with men out of the Word of God, proving that Jesus is the 
Christ, encouraging them to search the Scriptures, urging them to 
believe the testimony which God has given concerning his Son, and 
exhorting them to obedience—intelligent, heart-felt, voluntary obe- 
dience. No, no! Such a course would kill Romanism, and bury it 
“down in the deep, deep sea” of oblivion. 

We submit for the candid examination of the reader, the following 
propositions, directing the attention of Protestants more especially to 
the fourth, sixth, and seventh of the series: 

1. Romanism is a perversion of Christianity. In its doctrine, 
discipline, ordinances, and fundamental constitution, the whole system 
of Papacy stands opposed to the Christian system. 

2. Romanism has usurped authority by the creation of officers 
unknown to the apostles, by the establishment of jurisdiction unau- 
thorized by Christ, and by the ordination of rites and ceremonies at 
variance with Christianity. 

3. Romanism is a politico-religious combination, formed by men 
for the purpose of acquiring and wielding power. 

4. Romanism ts the parent of all the false doctrines taught by Prot- 
estant sects. ’ 

5. Romanism has demoralized humanity more than atheism, 
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deism, and Mohammedanism combined ; hoodwinking Protestants, be- 
guiling pagans, coercing kings, and slaying people. 

6. Romanism stands to-day the greatest ecclesiastic abomination 
on earth; and Protestants, by their divisions and subdivisions (sects), 
are aiding the power they seek to destroy. : 

7. The only successful method of opposing Romanism is the. 
union of the people of God every-where, upon the Bible, and the 
Bible alone. 


ROMANISM A PERVERSION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


ProposiTion.—Romanism ts a perversion of Christianity. In its 
doctrine, discipline, government, ordinances, and fundamental constitu- 
tion, the whole Papal system stands opposed to the Christian system. 

There is one point of resemblance between Judaism, Deism, Ro- 
manism, Mohammedanism, and Christianity. That point is simply this: 
There is one God. The unity of God is the common belief of these 
five forms of religion. In maintaining the principle of Monotheism 
against Polytheism, the Christian occupies common ground with the 
Jew, the Deist, the Romanist and the Mohammedan. There is some 
moral resemblance, we admit, between these five divisions. It reminds 
us of the resemblance exhibited by the naturalist between man and 
certain orders of inferior animals. Man has a vertebral column or 
backbone. So has the orang-outang and the whole mammal group; 
also birds, reptiles, and fishes. Naturalists place all these in one 
grand division, and give to the whole the divisional name—Verte- 
brata, or backboned animals. So we may group together Jews, Deists, 
Romanists, Mohammedans and Christians, and give to the whole the 
grand divisional name—Monotheist, or worshipers of one God. How 
do they differ? In their prophets. The Jew exclaims, “God is God, 
and Moses is his prophet.” The Deist says, “God is God, and 
reason is his prophet.” The Romanist, “God is God, and the Holy 
Catholic Church is his prophet.” The Mohammedan, “God is God, 
and Mohammed is his prophet.” The Christian, “God is God, and 
Jesus Christ is his prophet.” 

In defending our proposition we propose to show, out of her own 
mouth, that Romanism rejects the grand fundamental principle of the 
Christian system: The Word of God—the rule of faith, We have 
before us two recent publications of Romanism. One entitled “ Points 
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in Controversy,” by Smarius ; the other, “One Hundred Sermons,” 
by Zhomas, of Belgium, edited and indorsed by Bishop Spalding, of 
Baltimore. From both of these we shall make a few quotations. 

In the work first named the author says, distinctly and plainly, 
that the Bible is not the rule of faith, and he speaks as a representa- 
tive man. He marches up boldly to the support of his proposition, 
and he maintains it offensively and defensively, with all the weapons 
of Roman warfare. We will examine his tactics. On the subject of 
the Scriptures, he says: 


“‘ The canonicity of the Scriptures was settled by the third Council of Carthage, 
held in the fourth century. Luther doubted the inspiration of some books ; de- 
clared that the Book of Job was the argument of a fable; that Ecclesiastes was 
not written by Solomon, and that the history of Jonah was incredible. Calvin and 
Beza pronounced Revelation unintelligible, and a number of the reformers were 
very much puzzled as to the authenticity of several books of the Old Testament. 

“‘ Now, if these learned men were puzzled when they had to decide what parts 
of the Bible were, and what not inspired, how much more difficult for the people 
to make the decision? How will every man who is to be saved by reading the 
Bible alone decide for himself whether the books called the Foundation, the Treas- 
ure, Cephas, the Revelation of Paul, Praise of the Apostles, etc., are not parts of 
inspiration? Such are the books styled Apocryphal. 

“If you appeal to the Bible itself as the witness of its sufficiency, it will tell 
you that it does not contain all that might and should be written. (John xxi, 25.) 
Again, where is Paul’s epistle to the Laodiceans, which he commanded to be 
read? (Colossians iv, 16.) Some Scriptures are lost. Hence, you have not the 
whole Word of God. You must appeal to the Holy Catholic Church ; the divinely 
appointed guardian and interpreter of the Word of God. Christ did not make the 
reading of the Bible the rule of man’s faith. For fifteen centuries there was no 
printing, and of course the Bible was not read except by a very few who had access 
to parchments. Again, there are thousands and millions of men, even in civilized 
countries, who can not read. Did Christ intend them to obtain faith by reading 
the Bible? 

“Still further, admitting that all can read, have they sufficient intelligence to 
understand the Bible? Look at the vast multitudes plodding their weary way 
through thirteen hundred chapters. How can they analyze and compare and com- 
bine with sufficient care to ascertain with certainty the truth on which their salva- 
tion depends ? 

“Finally, millions have not time to read the Bible? What must they do? 
There is but one conclusion for you, my reader—you must have authority. Is it 
parental? No! Is it your Protestant pastor? No! -lt is the Holy Apostolic 
Catholic Church—the Church ordained by God to give light to the world.” 


We arrest our quotations to make a few comments. Does not 
this cunning minister of Antichrist know very well that in all he has 
here said against Christ he has been’guilty of slander? What Chris- 
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tian, intelligent or ignorant, ever formed such a ridiculous conception 
as that a man must read the Bible, from Genesis to Revelation, before 
he can embrace Christianity ; that one must compare the various: read- 
ings, or resort to the original Greek and Hebrew, or rack his brain over 
the authenticity of Esther, or the literality of Job? Whoever com- 
mitted such nonsense as to insist on the incapacity of an uneducated 
man—one unable to read and write—to acknowledge the claims of the 
Messiah? No, thank heaven! faith comes by hearing the Word of 
God ; not the whole Bible, nor a tenth part of it, though all may be 
read with advantage. The Word of Truth; the Word of Salvation ; 
the Word concerning Jesus of Nazarth, originally proclaimed by the 
apostles, and presented directly to the minds of the people by the 
living voice and by epistle, is the rule of faith to all who love Jesus 
Christ. 

The Word ‘corrupted, the Gospel perverted, Christ mutilated and 
presented to the minds of men by corrupt teachers, calling themselves 
successors of the apostles, is the rule of faith to all who admire 
Antichrist. 

Reader, if you have not already been so completely sorcerized that 
you can not reason, suffer me, by means of plain word painting, to 
present a picture to your mind, and then ask you one or two plain 
questions. 

Look at all the Christian fathers, from Polycarp to St. Augustine, 
seated in one grand assembly, deliberating on points of doctrine. 
Hear them talking over their speculations. Listen to Tertullian 
while speaking most ludicrously about young Christians, calling them 
fishes: “We fishes are born in water, conformably to the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” Hear Cyril: “ Baptism is the regeneration 
of the soul.” Justin Martyr: “Baptism is the water of Life.” St. 
Augustine: “All men progagated according to ordinary generation 
are born with sin, damning and bringing eternal death on those who 
are not regenerated by baptism and the Holy Spirit.” 

Now cast your eye on an assembly convened fifty days after the 
passover, when Christ partook of the supper. Look at the first 
preacher of the Christian age—the same man who denied his Master 
and bitterly repented—hear him preach Christ the crucified, buried, 
arisen and exalted Son of’'God; hear him plead for his King seated 


at the right hand of God; hear him tell the believing Jews to repent 
VoL. VII.—26 
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and be baptized for the remission*of sins; see them, yes, three 
thousand men and women, as they go down into the water and are 
buried with the Lord by baptism into his death. Look at them 
afterward as they assemble and worship, continuing in the apostle’s 
doctrine, fellowship and prayers, a body of Christians, the nucleus of 
the Church of God. 

Tell me, my reader, which do you admire? which picture pleases 
you the more? The twelve inspired Christian fathers and their one 
hundred and eight associates, assembled on the day of Pentecost, or 
the uninspired fathers of the second, third and fourth centuries? 
Will you hear Peter preaching truth, or Tertullian preaching error? 
Will you hear Paul preaching Christ in the synagogue, or the Pope 
preaching himself in the Vatican? Will you take the course the 
first converts took, or will you fall into the practices instituted by 
men—uninspired men? If you take the former, you declare that the 
Word of God is the rule of your faith. If you adopt the latter, then 
you accept the teaching of the Romish Church: that the Bible is not 
a sufficient guide; that “all Scripture given by inspiration of God is 
‘not’ profitable for doctrine, reproof, correction, and instruction in 
righteousness ;” but, in order to be made profitable, the inspired Scrip- 
ture must have the sanction and authority and interpretation of a 
regular succession of men who have descended from the post-apostolic 
fathers ; who have made void the Law of God by the tradition of their 
fathers, and who, at their pleasure, have added to and taken from the 
Word of God, and forbid the sacred oracles of truth. 

Let us push our inquiry a little further. Our author seems to 
have a wonderful repugnance to reading and writing. Teaching the 
people to read and write does not suit him—does not suit the Holy | 
Apostolic Catholic Church (?)—no indeed; just put the millions of her 
communion to reading and writing, and a grand sensation will be 
created all over the world; and the infallible Pope would exclaim, 
«Methinks I see a thousand Luthers in the field; Dolinger have I 
slain by excommunication, but still he lives.” 

And just here a passage or two of Scripture is in ‘aie. Let us 
hear Paul as he speaks to the Church at Ephesus: “ For this cause, I, 
Paul, the prisoner of Jesus Christ for you Gentiles, if ye have heard 
of the dispensation of the grace of God, which is given me to you- 
ward ; how that by revelation he made known unto me the mystery 
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(as I wrote afore in few words), whereby when ye read ye may 
understand my knowledge in the mystery of Christ, which is now - 
revealed unto his holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit.” 
(Ephesians iii, 1-6.) 

All the epistles were written for the instruction of the Church. 
These epistles were read to the primitive congregations. When 
read, they were understood ; when understood, they were adopted ; 
when adopted, the principles of the Gospel of Christ therein’ con- 
tained became the rule of conduct. The apostles assured the primi- 
tive Christians that if they would seek for glory, honor, and immor- 
tality (Rom. ii, 7), according to their words—if they would seek for 
the things that are above, where Christ sitteth at the right hand of 
God (Col. iii, 1-4)—if they would add to their faith the roll of the 
Christian graces (2 Pet. i, 5-11), they would have eternal life; they 
should appear with Christ in glory; they should have an abundant 
entrance administered to them into the everlasting kingdom of 
Jesus Christ. 

Now, suppose Barnabas did write an epistle; suppose Clement 
wrote another; aye, suppose Peter wrote a third epistle—we have 
heard of the third epistle of Peter—what does it amount to? Why, 
simply that good men, inspired and uninspired, wrote some good 
things which are not recorded in the New Testament universally re- 
ceived—the Greek text—by the whole religious world: What new 
things are found in any of these epistles? What essential truth is 
brought out by any of these writers not presented in the received 
version? Does Barnabas, or Clement, or Paul to the Laodiceans, or 
Peter in the third epistle (if he ever wrote one), tell us any thing of 
Christ and him crucified which is not recorded in Paul to the 
Romans, Corinthians, Ephesians, or Thessalonians? All this parade 
of Smarius is theological gas—a mere foaming of a pedantic priest, 
intended by him to choke the Word of God. 

But we have not done with him yet. “The Bible itself,” says our 
author, “declares that it does not contain all the books that might be 
written concerning Christ.” Aye, sir, and what else does it say? 
You have suppressed a passage which we propose ,to bring out: 
“ These are written that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God, and that believing, you might have life through his 
name.” (John xx, 31.) 
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A few plain statements on this subject ought to satisfy the mind 
of any impartial hearer. 

God has made the Church the depository of his oracles, but never 
has he given to her the right to interpret the Scriptures. This assump- 
tion of Romanism is utterly groundless, and it is a falsehood which 
has deceived millions of human beings. God never granted such a 
right to any body of uninspired men, and the doctrine carries, upon 
its own face, absurdity. 

Of old, when Israel was the depository, prophets and priests 
uttered the oracles of Heaven, and all the people said, Amen. Under 
Christ, the apostles speak, and all the Church must say, Amen. She 
has no right to interpret; the teachers sent out by Christ have al- 
ready interpreted, and we have only to read their interpretation and 
submit to it. And just as the people said to Joshua, “All that thou 
commandest us we will do,” so it is the highest privilege of the 
Church of Christ to say, “O Lord, all that thou commandest us, 
through thine apostles, we will do.” Just thatand no more. No robed 
priest shall have any control over my mind. 

The Church is the upholder and support of the truth—not the law- 
giver. Is it reasonable to suppose that there would be any more 
virtue—persistent virtue—in the great masses comprising the early 
Church than in the Congregation of Israel? And after centuries 
passed away—yea, as early as Constantine—is it not highly probable 
that the Church became quite as corrupt as Israel was in the days of 
Isaiah? Yes; we would suppose that a people who had so far for- 
gotten God and Christ as to believe the silly tale told by the emperor, 
that he saw a cross in the air, and on it the inscription, “ By this 
conquer,” would be plunged as deep in depravity as the sinful nation 
“laden with iniquity,” so graphically depicted by the prophet. 
(Isaiah i.) What a congress of perfection convened to make laws, 
publish decrees, devise discipline, and ordain constitutions for the 
Church of God! Reader, it is simply ridiculous. Bedlam and Sing- 
Sing let loose for the purpose of making laws! 

But we have something more on the subject of reading and 
writing. We will turn to 1 Timothy iii, 14,15: “ These things write 
I unto thee, hoping to come unto thee shortly ; but if I tarry long, 
that thou mayest know how thou oughtest to behave thyself in the 
house of God,” etc. Paul wrote these things—things pertaining to 
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Church morality and discipline—and Timothy read them. When he 
read he understood the apostle’s instructions, took due notice, and 
governed himself accordingly. Admirable plan! Plan of the Holy 
Spirit! Reading and writing! Free thought guided by inspiration ! 
Thanks to God for the gift of mind. 

Again, the apostle Peter, in addressing the elect ones of Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, says, in the third chapter of 
the Second Epistle, “This second epistle, beloved, 7 now write unto 
you, in which I stir up your pure minds by way of remembrance, 
that ye may be mindful of the words which were spoken before by 
the holy prophets, and of the commandment of us, the apostles of 
the Lord and Savior.” Peter wrote a letter to impress upon the 
minds of the brethren the system of truth already taught by mouth. 
How did they receive the instruction? By reading. What say you, 
Dr. Smarius? 

Once more let us hear the beloved John: “My little children, 
these things write I unto you that ye sin-not. J write unto you, little 
children, because your sins are forgiven for His name’s sake. J/ write 
unto you, fathers, because you have known Him from the beginning. 
I write unto you, young men, because you have overcome the wicked 
one. . . . These things have J written unto you who believe on 
the name of the Son of God, that ye may know that ye have eternal 
life, and that ye may believe on the name of the Son of God.” 
(1 John ii, v.) John wrote to istruct the brethren, to assure them of 
their position, and to induce them to continue steadfast in the faith. 
How did they receive the tuition? We answer again, by reading. 
First in order: Speaking and hearing. Second in order: ‘Writing 
and reading. 

By the acknowledgment of the doctors of the Romish Church, 
the New Testament, as it is presented in the Greek text in popular 
use, contains the word of the Lord as spoken by Christ and the apos- 
tles. They simply contend that it is rather imperfect, and that to 
them, as the successors of the apostles, is committed the ministry of 
reconciliation, together with all things pertaining thereto, such as 
alterations, amendations, additions, subtractions, and obliterations. 

For our part we prefer the original, genuine, and authentic. We 
prefer the instruction of Paul to that of Ignatius or Polycarp; the 
inspiration of Peter to the fancy sketches of Tertullian or Jerome ; 
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the true developments of John to the speculations of Augustine. 
Paul, the principal letter-writer, was directed to instruct the Churches 
in the way of salvation by means of epistolary composition. He ad- 
dressed a great variety of minds, rude and polite, but chiefly the 
middle classes and the humble ones of life. 

The second part of the commission—namely, “ Teaching them to 
observe whatsoever I have commanded you”—was carried out by 
writing and reading. Not many noble ones were called; the weak 
were in the majority. Could they understand him? Did the Holy 
Spirit understand his own mission? Was that mission accomplished 
or not? If it was, how? By speaking and writing. Paul was the 
Spirit's speaker and writer. Could they understand him? Yes; else 
Paul is found a false witness, for he says, as we have before quoted, 
“Whereby when ye read ye may understand my knowledge of the 
mystery of God.” 

Now, if the illiterate of the first century could understand Paul’s 
epistles, why can not the illiterate of the nineteenth century under- 
stand them? We answer, they can; and if they do not, it is simply 
because they do not make the proper effort. Still further: One great 
reason why there is such an extensive ignorance of the method of 
salvation as developed by the apostles is, because the Church of Rome 
has blinded the eyes of her own Communion, and the eyes of a 
large majority of the Protestant world. Men go after traditions and 
commentaries, and neglect the apostolic constitution. 

Our author reaches the climax of sophistry when he puts to his 
reader the following question: “If Christ intended that a written 
book should be the authority and rule of faith, would he not have 
written it himself?” 

How shall we reply to such puerility? We will try by asking 
another question: If Napoleon intended that a written rule should 
be the authority and rvle of action to his army, would he not 
have written such order himself? Would he have employed a 
secretary? Are you answered? Turn to John xvi, 7-15 and read 
carefully, Romish priest; then turn and examine the first and 
second chapters of Acts—indeed, the whole book ; then examine the 
Epistles, and you will ascertain, perhaps for the very first time, that 
the Savior promised his apostles a Paraclete, an Advocate a Com- 
forter, a Director, a Guide, a Prompter, even the Holy Spirit, 
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Christ’s substitute. Hence, whatever was done by the Holy 
Spirit was done by Christ. The Holy Spirit directed the apostles 
to write the things of the Gospel; therefore, Christ directed the 
apostles to write the things of the Gospel. Again, whatever was 
done by the apostles under inspiration, was authorized by the Holy 
Spirit and by Christ. The apostles instructed the primitive Chris- 
tians to read their Epistles that they might understand the things of 
Christ ; therefore, Christ directed the primitive Christians to read 
what was written, understand, obey, and live. 

Yes, Christ declared, through Paul, that “All Scripture, given 
by inspiration of God, is profitable for doctrine, reproof, correction, 
instruction in righteousness.” 

Now, what must we say to our Papal expositor when he declares 
that Christ did not write the books of the New Testament, nor did 
he order the apostles to write them? Ah! Smarius, Smarius! thou 
hast not falsified to men, but unto God. Why hath Satan filled 
thy heart to pervert the truth of the Holy Spirit, and to keep 
back a good part of the whole system so plainly developed in the 
sacred oracles ? 

Remember the awful denunciation—Rev. xxii, 18, 19—*“If any 
man shall add to or take away from the words of the book of this 
prophecy, God shall add unto him the plagues written in it, and 
take away his part out of the book of life, and out of the holy 
city, and from the things which are written in this book.” If it be 
possible, Smarius, repent; but possibly (awful thought) you may 
have sinned against the Holy Spirit; I can not tell. 

We shall continue the discussion of our first proposition in our 
next number. 
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1.—lndependent or Democratic Church Government. By Rev. G. M. SLAYSMAN. 
16mo. pp. 155. 


In this volume Dr. Carson’s argument against Presbyterial govern- 
ment is clearly stated, as also the argument in favor of episcopacy. Both 
these systems of Church government are conclusively confuted ; but it does 
not follow that the government of the Church of Christ is “independent or 
democratic.” What is a democracy? It is a “government in which the 
supreme power is in the hands of the people.” Is this the government of 
the Church of Christ? If so, then it can make its own laws and repeal 
them at pleasure. It can annul its ordinances and enjoin new ones, or it 
can abolish all ordinances. It can govern itself by voting in mass, or by 
delegation—by an episcopal or a presbyterial delegation. It can resolve 
itself into a confederate or a consolidated democracy ; but it can not divide 
itself up into small and “independent” communities and yet remain a democ- 
racy. It would then be many “ittle democracies, and could not constitute 
one body. Indeed, if their constitutions and their laws were exactly alike, 
there would be no bond of union to unite them or hold them in unity. Sup- 
pose that each State now composing the United States should secede and 
become an “ independent” State, and each of them should have exactly the 
same constitution and laws, would they constitute @ democracy? They would 
not be even a “confederacy.” 

The argumemt of Mr. Slaysman against Presbyterianism and Episco- 
pacy is equally good against democracy. He says, page 28: 


“Civil government and legislation require the highest exertion of human genius, and 
the greatest men who have written on the subject are by no means agreed, even in theory, 
what is the form best calculated to promote the happiness of mankind. Church govern- 
ment is not less important or difficult than civil government ; yea, Church government is as 
much more difficult as the government of the mind is more difficult than that of the body, 
and as much more important as spiritual is greater than temporal happiness. Is it, then, 
supposable that our Lord would leave a matter of such importance to the discretion of 
man? Besides, the disciples of Christ, upon whom this duty would devolve, are the un- 
fittest imaginable for such business. They are generally the ‘weak things of the world.’” 
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This is one of the best arguments against a “ Democratic Church Gov- 
ernment” that we have ever read. It is more fatal to democracy in “the 
kingdom of God ” than it is to either Presbyterianism or Episcopacy ; for in 
both these they select their wisest and best men to manage their Church 
affairs. If “the disciples of Christ upon whom this duty would devolve 
are,” as a mass, “the unfittest imaginable for such business,” why constitute 
them into a democracy? If they are “the unfittest imaginable,” then an 
aristocracy, or even a Papacy, would be preferable. 

If the Disciples are governed by “ divine legislation,” as our author con- 
tends they are, they do not constitute a democracy, nor is “ Democratic 
Church Government” according to the Scriptures. If a Church has no 
right to make laws, its government is not “democratic.” If their govern- 
ment is democratic, they are a democracy ; and if they are a democracy, the 
supreme power is in their hands ; and the supreme power is the law-making 
power, They are therefore not governed by “divine legislation,” but by 
human legislation, and that, too, by persons confessedly “the unfittest im- 
aginable for such business.” 

The argument of the author, founded on the directions given in cases of 
private offenses (Matt. xviii, 15-17), will as clearly establish the independ- 
ence of the person against whom the offense is committed, and the “one 
or two more” who are there mentioned, as that of the Church ; for if the 
fact that the Church is to say something about the affair is proof of its 
independence, the fact that the person sinned against and the one or two 
more have also something to say on the subject, will equally prove their 
independence. Even if the direction had been given for the Church to ex- 
pel the offender, it would not prove its independence any farther than the 
fact that an individual is commanded to do something will prove his inde- 
pendence. The argument is good against the Presbyterianism and Episco- 
palianism of our times, but it does not prove the doctrine of Church Inde- 
pendence and “Democratic Church Government.” Democracy is purely 
human—the government of the kingdom of heaven is divine; “ For unto 
us a child is born, unto us a son is given ; and the government shall be upon 
his shoulder; and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the 
Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace. Of the increase 
of his government and peace thexe shall be no end upon the throne of David, 
and upon his kingdom, to order it, and to establish it with judgment and 
with justice from henceforth even forever. The zeal of the Lord of hosts will 
perform this.” (Isaiah ix, 6, 7.) This leaves no room for democracy. 
Indeed, the author of the book of which we are writing insists on “ divine 
legislation,” and says that the members of the Church “are the unfittest 
imaginable for such business.” Where, then, is the “Democratic Church 
Government ?”, 
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A note on page 31 reads thus: “ Jesus recognizes but ‘two or three 
gathered together in his name’ as a Church having the divine sanction.” 
This is a remarkable statement—remarkable for a want of authority, and an 
equal want of reason. Two believing men coming together in the name of 
Jesus, a Church! two believing women, so assembling, a Church! two 
“little ones” “who believe in” Jesus, thus coming together, a*Church of 
Christ! To these two men, two women, or two little ones, a ‘“ Democratic 
Church Government” is committed! They “are the unfittest imaginable 
for such business.” The note farther says: “A Church so small can only 
be a democracy—an independent democracy.” A democracy consisting of 
only two men, or two women, or two little ones, would be a very small 
“democracy, an independent democracy.” ‘To what extremes, theory will 
sometimes lead good and even talented men! Neither the word church, 
nor the word democracy, is ever used of only two persons. This extreme 
view of the case was not necessary to establish the author’s own doctrine, 
nor to overthrow modern Episcopacy, nor Presbyterianism, as exemplified in 
our days. 

Democracy is not so much as named in the New Testament. But an 
episcopate (éxtoxoxy), or the office of a bishop, is mentioned and approved. 
(1 Tim. iii, 1, and also in Acts i, 20.) (See Greek Text.) The same is 
true of (xpeafurdptov) presbytery. It is used of the Jewish Sanhedrim and 
the presbytery of the Church of Christ. (Luke xxii, 66; Acts xxii, 5 ; 
1 Tim. iv, 14.) “And when it was day (rd zpsafurgptov tod Aad) the pres- 
bytery of the people came together.” “And also the high priest bears me 
witness (xa) ra/ td xpeafutépéov), and all the presbytery.” “ Neglect not the gift 
which is in thee, which was given thee through prophecy, with the laying on 
of the hands (rvd zpeafureptov) of the presbytery.” A substitution of democracy 
in these passages for presbytery, will be sufficient to convince any one that 
a Church of “two or three,” or any other number, is not what is meant. 
But here let me say that the Presbyterianism and the Episcopacy of this 
day, with their appendages, are as far removed from the New Testament 
teaching as is the ecclesiastical democracy for which many contend. 

Our author properly and ably inveighs against “ High Church and 
Low Church, Old School and New School, Church North and Church South, 
' Ritualist and Antiritualist, Symbolist and Antisymbolist,” to which 
should be added Ecclesiastic Democracy. Let them all “tell their pre- 
serving, restraining, and union-promoting influence, even in. our own land.” 
How about the “union-producing influence” of the Novatians or Cathari, 
Donatists, Faulicians, Honricians, Petrobrussians, Arnoldists, Albigenses, 
Waldenses, etc.? Were they a unit? And where -are they, with 
what our author regards as their “Independent or Democratic Church 
Government?” 
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We quote the following from page 39, to show the exact view of this 
strong advocate of “ Democratic Church Government :” 

“The principle which underlies the whole structure of the Government of the United 
States of America, and each State—namely, that all power is inherent in the people ; that 
the officers of the Government are of the people, chosen by the people, not to rule over 
them, but to serve them, and to promote their interest and welfare—is the very center and 
soul of Independent Church Government.” 

If this is true (and what honest man can deny it?), “ Independent 
Church Government” zs purely human, and not divine; for whatever inheres 
in man is human. What is stated in the above paragraph is declared to be 
“the very center and soul ” of this kind of ecclesiastical government. That 
principle is not zz the center and zz the soul ; but it zs ¢he center and the 
soul itself. Take away this principle—shat all power is inherent in the peo- 
ple—and you deprive this “Democratic Church Government” not only of a 
center, but also of a soul. It then becomes a centerless and a soulless 
thing, or rather, nothing. Now, we will take both away. “For there is no 
power but from God; the powers that be have been ordained by God. 
So that he who resists the power, resists the ordinance of God; and they 
that resist will receive to themselves condemnation. For rulers are not a 
terror to good works, but to the evil.” That principle which makes all 
power znhere in man, and which affirms that the officers of Government are 
not “rulers,” is not of God, but of man. Jesus said, after he rose from the 
dead and just as hé was about to go up into heaven, “All power in heaven 
and on earth was given to me. Go, therefore, and disciple all the nations, 
immersing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit ; teaching them to observe all things, whatever I commanded you.” 
Is the power referred to in either of these passages inherent in the people? 
Who that believes the Scriptures can say yes? The doctrine, whether it 
relates to civil or ecclesiastical power, is opposed to the plainest teachings 
of God’s word. People frequently act just as if they believed this heresy. 
They have too little respect for civil and religious laws. They are taught 
that the people are sovereigns—that all power, if not that which is in heaven, 
at least all that is on earth, is in them, and that their officers are not rulers, 
but servants. What kind of government is that which acknowledges no 
rulers? What is a ruler, in the sense in which we are using the word, but 
a governor, or one who governs? A more /awéess doctrine can not be 
taught, whether it relates to Church or State, than that which affirms that 
people are not to be “ruled over.” There are many who do not wish “to 
be afraid of the power,” and who do not believe in submission to Church or 
State; not “for conscience’ sake,” but only “for wrath.” They believe 
every man to be a sovereign, and a law to himself. Fine, imprisonment, 
and the gallows are a hated trinity to them. 

An independent Church is one which is separate and completely exempt 
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from reliance on, or control from, any other Church. Js ¢his affirmed of any 
local Church in the New Testament, or is it a mere inference? If it is affirmed 
of any single Church, that Church is independent; and if it is affirmed of 
all local Churches, then all local Churches are independent. If it is 
affirmed of only one local Church, it will not be proof of the independence 
of all other Churches, any more than the affirmation of any thing of one 
man is proof that the same is true of all other men. But we ask again, 
Where is the independence of any local Church affirmed in the New Testament ? 
Such an affirmation can not be found. The doctrine can not be proved by 
direct testimony or positive affirmation. We are left, therefore, to mere 
inference. And yet many speak of it as confidently as if it were a clear 
declaration, direct from heaven. 

But as the doctrine rests entirely on inference, what are the Scriptural 
grounds of inference? 

The first psssage from which the doctrine is inferred is that in Matt. 
xviii, 15-17. The hypothetical case stated is that one brother trespasses 
or sins against another ; that the other goes and tells him his faults privately ; 
that the offender refuses to hear the offended; that the latter takes with 
him one or two more ; that he refuses to hear them ; that they tell it to the 
Church ; that he refuses to hear the Church; and that, therefore, he is to 
be to the complainant as a heathen and a publican. And the inference is, 
that, therefore, the Church is independent— independent of all other 
Churches! It would be much more logical to infer that the Church was 
dependent on the one sinned against, and the “one or two more,” than that 
she was independent of all other Churches, inasmuch as she would have 
no right to act in such a case until the complainant and the one or two 
more had properly presented the case, and the offender had refused to hear 
the Church. There is nothing said, or even intimated, relative to the re- 
lation in which one Church stands to another. 

The effort to prove the independence of a local Church from the words 
of Christ to the disciples whom Jesus chose to be with him, that they 
might bé witnesses of his resurrection, is exceedingly strange. Jesus said, 
not to the Church, but to the disciples with him, “Whatever ye shall 
bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven ;” and the inference is, therefore 
the local Churches are all independent! The inference, therefore the Pope 
is infallible, would be quite as logical. These words were not addressed 
to his Church, for at that time he had none ; and these disciples are called 
apostles, but not a Church. 

Another passage is quoted, which says nothing concerning the subject 
in discussion. It is this: ‘“ For where two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst of them;” and the inference 
is, therefore every local Church is independent of all other Churches! 
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Strange logic! When strong men rely on such proof, it must be because 
better can not be found. 

It is alleged that the first Church of Christ, and the only one then in 
the world, elected an apostle in the place of Judas. The inference from 
this alleged fact is, as before, therefore every Church is independent! Or 
if it is intended to say no more than that all the members of that, the only 
Church which Christ then had, voted for an apostle, is the inference, there- 
fore every Church is an independent body, a just inference? 

If the apostles directed the brethren in Jerusalem to select seven men 
of honest report and full of Holy Spirit, to take care of the widows in 
the daily ministration—a work previously performed by the apostles them- 
selves—is it logical to infer therefrom that every local Church is indepen- 
dent of all other local Churches ? or shall we accept the apostles’ reason— 
namely, that it was not reason that they “should leave the Word of God 
and serve tables?” Or is it lawful to infer that because the apostles left 
the selection of those men for that special purpose, that, therefore, every local 
Church should decide all Church matters by vote? Is this the logic of 
“ Democratic Church Government,” about which so much is so confidently 
affirmed? Let us have a better appreciation of the import of facts and the 
just laws of discussion or reasoning. 

The next ground of inference is, “ Him who is weak in the faith receive 
ye ;”’ the inference is, as before, therefore every Church is an indepen- 
dent body! 

The next premise is: “ Now I beseech you, brethren, mark them who 
cause divisions and offenses contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned, 
and avoid them.” The inference is, therefore every Church is an inde- 
pendent body! 

The next fact stated is, that the apostle said to the Church in Corinth: 
“Tn the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, when ye are gathered together, and 
my spirit, with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, to deliver such a one to 
Satan,” etc. The argument here is, that because the apostle commanded 
the public excommunication of an offender mentioned by him, therefore every 
Church is independent! 

Another case of discipline is mentioned, where the apostle said, “ For 
what have I to do to judge them that are without? do not ye judge them 
that are within?” ‘The inference is, as before, therefore every Church is an 
independent body! The same inference is drawn from the passage, “I 
would they were even cut off who trouble you.” 

_ “Apostolic Hints” is the heading to some remarks after the above in- 
ferences from the foregoing facts and premises. We propose to consider 
the argument from “hints.” 2 Cor. iii, 1: “Do we again begin to com- 
mend ourselves? or need we, as some, letters of commendation to you, or 
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of commendation from you?” If this is even a “hint” that every Church 
is an independent body, but few can “take the hint.” That sense is too 
conceaied even for a hint. 

“In 1 Cor. v and xi, he blames the whole membership of the 
Church with respect to the incestuous person and their irregularities in eat- 
ing the Lord’s-supper.” This is considered a hint that every Church is an 
independent body. This allusion is too slight even for a hint. 

In like manner, when our Lord addressed the seven Churches in Asia 
in the Book of Revelation, he praised or blamed them individually. 

These are the strong arguments of two strong men in favor of the inde- 
pendency of the Churches. I say strong men, for they are strong men, and, 
moreover, they are good men. They have demolished the hierarchies, 
whether called Papal, Episcopal, or Presbyterian. They have scarcely left 
a wreck behind. But they have run into a “ wild democracy ”—the opposite 
extreme. We prefer to go back to the old doctrine, “For as the body is 
one and has many members, and all the members of the body, being many, 
are one body, so also is Christ. For (¢v &% zvedpate) in one spirit we were 
all immersed into one body, whether Jews or Greeks, whether bond or frée ; 
and were all made to drink of one Spirit. For the body is not one mem- 
ber, but many. If the foot say, Because I am not a hand I am not of the 
body, is it therefore not of the body? And if the ear say, Because I am 
not an eye I am not of the body, is it therefore not of the body? If the 
whole body were an eye, where were the hearing? If the whole were hear- 
ing, where were the smelling?” “There are many members, but one body.” 
No Church independence was taught by the apostles. It mattered not 
whether Churches were composed of Jews or Greeks, bond men or free 
men, they constituted but one body. Did the advocates of Church inde- 
pendence practice what they preached before the late civil war? Did they 
permit the “bond” as well as the “free” to vote? There are many good 
Baptist brethren who had experience in this matter who will say, We did 
not. Did two or three believing bondmen coming together in the name of 
Jesus, constitute a Church, independent of all other Churches? 





2—The New Testament Commentary. Vol. I. Matthew and Mark. By J. W. 
M’GarRvEY. Cincinnati: Chase & Hall. 1875. Royal 8vo. pp. 382. 


Ir is now a little over four years since the New Testament Commentary 
was announced, and as we have just reached the publication of the first 
volume, it is evident that the work is hastening leisurely. This fact, how- 
ever, is rather a promise of good than of evil. It was understood from 
the beginning that there should be no haste, but that ample time should 
be given to make the work as perfect as possible. 

The work had its origin in the belief that the time has now arrived 
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when it is possible to give to the world a Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment from a much more advantageous point of view than has ever been 
possible in the past. At least two important considerations have led to 
this conclusion: first, the activity which has lately been manifested in the 
department of Biblical criticism. This has yielded a vast amount of infor- 
mation which has not heretofore been available. Second, the history of 
the Church since the apostasy has furnished no period when sectarian in- 
fluence in the matter of Biblical interpretation was so little felt. Hence it 
was thought by the originators of the present work that a Commentary 
could now be produced that would be of*real service in opening up the 
rich treasures of God’s Word, and especially that part of it in which we are 
most interested—the New Testament. Hence, a meeting of conference was 
called. At this meeting it was unanimously agreed that the work should 
proceed at once, upon the general character and plan indicated as follows: 

“1, When completed, to consist of eleven volumes, divided and assigned as follows: 
1. Matthew and Mark, J. W. M’Garvey; 2. Luke, J. S. Lamar; 3. John, C. L. Loos; 
4. Acts, W. T. Moore; 5. Romans, W. K. Pendleton; 6. First and Second Corinthians, 
Isaac Errett ; 7. Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians, R, Richardson ; 8. First 
and Second Thessalonians, ‘Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, To be assigned ; 9. Hebrews, 
R. Milligan; 10. James, Peter, John, and Jude, To be assigned; 11. Revelation, To be 
assigned. 

“2, The text used to be the same as Bagster’s Critical English New Testament. ‘lo 
be arranged into paragraphs, chapters and verse marks retained, but subordinated to this 
arrangement. 

“3. The text to be printed at the top of the page. The different readings and purely 
critical notes to be printed in small type immediately under the text. 

“4. Following the text to be, first, a brief analysis of each section when necessary ; 
second, Exegetical and Critical Notes, as concisely made as can be done to present clearly 
the meaning, provided that such notes as are not suitable for the body of the work shall be 
arranged at-the end of the volume; third, brief Practical Reflections ; fourth, each book to 
contain an Introduction, giving history, canonicity, general purpose, etc. The whole work 
to be made as popular as possible, at same time scholarly and critical enough for preachers 
and Bible students. 

“5. Parallel references to be placed in the margin of the text ; and such maps, illus- 
trations, chronological index, tables, etc., to be provided as are necessary for ample 
illustration. 

““6, The size of volume to be crown octavo. The text in Long Primer, and notes in 
Bourgeois. Each volume to contain about 400 pages.” 

It is believed if this plan is faithfully carried out that the work pro- 
duced can not fail to command very general attention. Hence we shall 
look with considerable anxiety for each successive volume until all have 
been published. 

The present volume, by Prof. M’Garvey, may not be in every respect 
what we could wish; but it is certainly much in advance of any popular 
Commentary we have seen upon Matthew and Mark. One thing is espe- 
cially noticeable—the style is singularly free from any affectation of 
learning. This feature is so prominent that there is very little reference 
to the Greek noticeable—a fact which we think does not add to the value 
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of the book. But as the author has evidently sought to make his work 
useful to the masses rather than scholarly, we think he could have materially 
improved his plan by giving in brackets the English speliing of the Greek 
wherever he does quote Greek words or phrases. But it it is not our purpose 
now to notice in detail these small matters. The work, as a whole, is of 
the highest value. The style is exceedingly simple, and generally presents, 
in the clearest light, the thought of the author. New light is frequently 
thrown on difficult passages, while old views are stated so concisely that 
nearly every thing needful is brought within very small space. We heartily 
commend the work to all earnest students, especially such as desire to look 
at the New Testament from Prof. M’Garvey’s religious stand-point. 





3.—Conditions of Success in Preaching Without Notes. Three Lectures delivered 
before the students of the Union Theological Seminary, New York, Jan- 
uary 13, 20, 27, 1875, with an Appendix, by RICHARD S. Storrs, D. D., 
LL. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. Dodd and Mead, 1875. Robert Clarke & Co., 
Cincinnati. 16 mo., 233 pp. 

Dr. Storrs is one of the ablest and most popular preachers in this 
country. His style is remarkable for its force, clearness, and directness, 
while his thoughts are so vigorous and life-like, that we are swept irresist- 
ibly along under the influence of his eloquence. His preaching has none 
of the tricks that too frequently characterize modern pulpit oratory. 
His manner is dignified, and his whole presentation of truth is in harmony 
with the very best culture. Hence, his success depends upon elements which 
should be well. understood, for his is a style that ought to be more generally 
adopted among American preachers. 

It is well that we have such a preacher to talk to us about preaching. 
He himself furnishes the best illustration of the things which he wishes to 
impress upon his hearers. The main thought which he aims to present is 
that preaching should be done without notes. This, he insists, is the 
highest attainable manner of preaching. Notes are in the way, and only 
hinder the free expression of thought. But he would not have any one 
begin to preach without notes with the idea of saving himself work by it. 
Honest and earnest preparation is even more essential without than with 
notes. He recognizes that a certain amount of physical labor is saved by 
doing away with the pen. But on the other hand, whatever of time and 
force is saved “must only be more carefully devoted to the complete con- 
scious mastery of the subject which one intends to present, if he intends to 
speak without notes, so that he knows it thoroughly, has searched it through, 
is vitally charged with it, and has it fully and vividly in mind.” This he re- 
gards as absolutely indispensable to successful preaching. But he would 
not have preachers neglect the habit of writing. He would have them cul- 
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tivate this habit with whatever of skill, elegance, and force, they can com- 
mand. But this writing should not be carried into the pulpit, nor should 
the mind be encumbered with its forms. He distinctly warns against being 
discouraged by what seems to be comparative failure. On this subject he says: 


“Such failure occurs every-where. Lawyers lose cases, and physicians lose patients. 
Even editors, it is said, sometimes write articles that are not absolutely brilliant and 
powerful, up to the line of their highest capacity. The painter fails to secure a good por- 
trait, though he has such a subject as Gerrit Smith or Charlotte Cushman. ‘lhe archi- 
tect’s mind gets into a cramp, and he can do nothing in planning the building to his own 
satisfaction. Men who write sermons fail, at times, as well as those who preach without 
notes. They write in a languid and inert state ; they quarrel with the discourses while they 
preach them ; very likely they burn them when they are done. My father once burned four 
hundred at a flash ; and I always honored him for it. 

“So don’t be discouraged, as if it were a thing that never happened to any other sort of 
workman, if you fail in your effort when treating a subject without a manuscript. It is not 
impossible that what seems to you failure, may appear quite otherwise to your people, 
They may be most impressed by that with which you are most discontented. The train of 
thought which had interested your mind, but which would not come back while you were 
speaking, would have been too subtle and refined for your hearers. The commoner thoughts 
which you were obliged to substitute for it reached some of them more effectively. 
The fine processes, in which you had rejoiced, but which you forgot, would have been 
too delicate. ‘Ihe bolder, broad-ax style of treatment, to which you resorted, but of which 
you were ashamed, did better service. The most numerous and inspiriting echoes often 
come back from what you esteemed your poorest work ; and you find to your surprise that 
hearts were comforted, despondencies were dispelled, faltering wills received fresh impulse, 
from the very sermon which to you appeared a perfect failure. 

“At any rate remember this : That your business is to do the best you can in the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, every time you stand in the pulpit; and if you are conscious that you 
have done that, before the sermon and in the sermon, then let that suffice. If you feel that 
you have failed of the success which you hoped for, if disparaging remarks come back to 
you from others, be never discouraged, and certainly never get morbid about it. ‘In your 
patience possess ye your souls;’ if your Greek professor will allow the translation, ‘by 
your endurance, get full possession and perfect mastery of your own souls.’ ‘Ihat is the first 
step toward getting an equal mastery over others. ‘Quit you like men—be strong.’ ‘ For- 
getting the things which are behind—reach forth,’ stretch forth, bending forward, as the 
racer toward the goal—unto those which are before. 

“ Remember the pains men take to train themselves in other and lower departments of 
effort, and be ashamed if you are not willing to give to this grandest office on earth the 
labor and self-discipline which are needed for success in it. I see the athlete, the gymnast, 
the rope-walker, the man who is to swing upon the trapeze developing each muscle, giving 
every nerve its fitting training for the feats they accomplish, until the results are simply 
amazing. I remember the tough pugilistic expression which Paul employs: ‘I keep under 
the body,’ izwzidgw; ‘1 beat it black and blue, if needful, and bring it to subjection ;’ and 
then I think with shame how few and slight, in comparison, are the efforts which we make 
for success in our calling. I remember a sword-dance which I once saw at Wiirzburg, in 
Bavaria, performed by some Arabian gymnasts ; leaping over and among the gleaming, sharp, 
and cruel blades, which would have instantly drunk the life from you or me, but amid 
which they lightly sprang and danced, as if they had been stalks of thistle, and I say to 
myself, and repeat it to you, ‘ How ready should we be to give ourselves a training for our 
work as much more exact and thorough than theirs as our work is more important.’ 

“If you do this, in the final result you will not fail, and, if in your preliminary efforts 
you now and then do fail, never be discouraged. Make the failure a reason for more in- 
tense succeeding effort ; a wing, not a weight ; a spur to stimulate to fresh endeavor, and 
not a stiletto to stab out the life.” 

VoL. VII.—27 
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These lectures of Dr. Storrs are full of the very best practical suggestions, 
and ought to be of great service, especially to young men who are preparing 
for the ministry. 





4.—God’s Word Through Preaching. The Lyman-Beecher Lectures Before the 
Theological Department of Yale College. (Fourth Series.) By JouN 
Hatt, D.D. New York: Dodd & Mead. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
& Co. 16mo. pp. 274. 


Tuts book is in many respects quite different from the one we have just 
noticed. Dr. Hall is a preacher of no less distinction than Dr. Storrs, and 
yet he, for the most part, writes his sermons, and recommends this method 
to young preachers. It is well that we have both these volumes, for they 
present most ably the arguments for and against extemporaneous preaching. 
It is evident that each method has its advantages and disadvantages, and it 
is perhaps better after all that some men should adopt one method and 
some the other. We do not think that any very definite rule can be laid 
down, certainly not such a one as will cover all cases. We think that 
no preacher should confine himself to either one or the other of these 
methods. There are times when it would be better for him to write ; but 
these should furnish the exceptions, not the general rule. It is certainly 
better for him to cultivate the habit of extemporaneous address. 

But this volume is not confined in its discussion to style. It touches 
very largely upon the whole subject of preaching, and gives some very 
valuable hints on pastoral duties and Church life. It is, in fact, full of 
practical suggestions, and can not fail to be instructive and entertaining to 
those for whom it is mainly intended. 





5.—Lcce Unitas; or, A Plea for Christian Unity. By EuREKaA. Cincinnati: 
Hitchcock & Walden. 1875. 16mo. pp. 157. 


Tuts. subject is occupying a large space in the public mind, and 
deservedly so. We hail with pleasure every new contribution to it from the 
public press. The author aims to show that in the primitive Church unity 
existed, and endeavors to show upon what principles it was effected. There 
can be no controversy on the necessity for Christian union ; but the great 
difficulty is to induce the Protestant world to look away from party creeds 
and organizations to the apostolic method in doctrine and in fact. Can it 
now be realized with the existence of the prevailing sects? and wherein are 
the defects? and in what is the remedy for the evils which are found among 
us? The writer refers to the unity under the Jewish institution. They had 
one assembly, one inspired legislator, one mediator—Moses, one law, one 
system of service, one priesthood, one fold, one united fellowship. The 
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parties and sects that grew up among them were no part of the original 
design, such as Pharisees, Sadducees, Essenes, Herodeans. No provision 
was made in the Jewish law for their existence. They were departures 
from “the pattern shown upon the mount.” The same is true in the New 
Institution. While there is no room given for the overthrow of human 
freedom in things indifferent, there is an absolute necessity for obedience 
to whatever is required under both economies. The Church of Christ was 
one grand fraternity or brotherhood, and wherever the name existed, there 
was a full recognition of all the rights and privileges connected with it. 
There was a unity in faith, a unity in spirit, a unity in the one body and 
the one hope of their calling. We do not know how the modifications of 
existing sects can fulfill the grand design of Christian union. Much may be 
done by calling attention to the subject of unity and insisting upon a return 
to it as it existed in the beginning. This is our only hope. We confess 
that we are not very sanguine in the belief that we shall reach it in our 
day and generation. Let us all strive to attain it in spirit and in “ruth, 
after the divine model found in the New Testament. There is much in 
this book of great value in the consideration of this most vital question in 
relation to the peace and purity of the Church, and the conversion of 
the world. 





6.—The Moral System. With an Historical and Critical Introduction. Having 
special reference to Bishop Butler’s “Analogy.” Designed as a Text-book 
for Academies and Colleges. By E. H. GILLETT, Professor in the Univer- 
sity of the city of New York. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co 
Cincinnati: Geo. E. Stevens & Co. 1874. 12mo. pp. 231. 


Ir will scarcely be questioned that some such work as this is greatly 
needed. Butler’s “Analogy” is altogether the best of the old books, but it 
was never well adapted to the school-room, and is now no longer of much 
consequence in meeting objections to the Bible. Modern infidelity is a 
different thing as compared with the infidelity of the time of Bishop Butler. 
We do not mean that it is a different thing in fact, but that it is different 
in its method of attack. This change of tactics requires a different method 
of defense. Hence the friends of the Bible can no longer rely upon the 
arguments furnished by the old apologists, Furthermore, a great. many of 
the objections which are now made are of modern origin, and must, of 
necessity, be met from the stand-point of modern criticism. 

Prof. Gillett’s work incorporates all that is valuable in Butler’s 
“Analogy,” and then provides the student with much additional matter that 
is exceedingly interesting. The work is both a history and a treatise. The 
Introduction gives us a concise summary of the course of speculation an- 
terior to the time of Butler, while the Moral System is presented in what 
follows. In the discussion of the Moral System, every important point of 
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view is considered, and it can not be doubted that the author has treated 
his subject with masterly skill. In fact, we have no work equal to it 
in the English’ language, and we doubt if it is possible to produce any 
thing better for years to come. 





7.—The Life and Growth of Language. An Outiine of Linguistic Science. By 
WILLIAM DWIGHT WHITNEY, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology in Yale College. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke & Co. 1875. I2mo. pp. 326. 


No one will question Prof. Whitney’s ability to write intelligently on the 
subject he has chosen. He has for many years given his best thought to 
the study of language, and the world is just now reaping the fruits of his 
untiring labors. 

This volume is not essentially different from “Language and the Study 
of Language” by the same author. The same line of thought is pursued, 
while many of the illustrations are the same as in his former work. Still, 
the present volume is more condensed and more popular in its style, while 
some new facts are added of very great value. Prof. Whitney is probably one 
of the best Sanskrit scholars in the world. This, and his profound knowledge 
of other languages, enables him to treat the whole subject with a freshness 
and interest that relieve his volume from dryness and tedium. The reader 
will find here much that is highly instructive, and still more that is suggest- 
ive of future possibilities in this department of inquiry. 





8.—Health. A Hand-book for Households and Schools. By Epwarp Situ, 
M. D., F. R. S., LL. D. (Univ. of London). New York: D. Apppleton. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1875. 16 mo., 198 pp. 


Tuis is the first of a series denominated “The Popular Science Library.” 
Under this title it is proposed‘ to issue a number of attractive books, that 
will bring the results of modern scientific inquiry within easy reach of all 
classes of readers. This is certainly a praiseworthy effort’ to bring the 
masses into sympathy with much that is now unknown to them. The pres- 
ent volume discusses a question of great practical utility. A good, popular, 
scientific treatise on health ought to be cordially received by the people. 
We think that Dr. Smith’s work will do much toward correcting many evils 
which lead to ill health, and will also furnish many important suggestions to 
those who have already become invalids. Good health depends upon the 
observance of some of the simplest laws of life, and just because they are so 
simple, is, perhaps, the reason why they are constantly violated. An ounce 
of prevention is better than a pound of cure, and it is this fact that makes 
Dr. Smith’s work so important to the people. If the people can once be 
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restrained from doing those things which certainly lead to ill health, then 
more than half the diseases which “ flesh is heir to” would be numbered with 
the things that were. Education, and not physic, is the thing which is needed. 
A proper understanding of the conditions of health, and a proper resolution 
to observe these conditions, will do more to overcome the physical degen- 
eracy of our race than all the medicines that were ever manufactured. 
Give us, then, plenty of wholesome instruction concerning the laws of life, 
and “throw physic to the dogs.” 





9.—The Natural History of Man. A Course of Elementary Lectures, by A. DE 
QUATREFAGES, Member of the Academy of Sciences; Professor in the 
Museum of Natural History. Translated from the French by Exiza A. 
YOUMANS, with an Appendix. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1875. 16mo. 152 pp. 


Just now the subject of this volume is attracting unusual attention. A 
number of distinguished naturalists have for some years been busily engaged 
in manufacturing a theory that will overthrow the Bible account of the origin 
of man.* Their publications, as might have been expected, have brought 
out sharp reviews, and, at the present date, the controversy is becoming as 
hot as is tolerable in these warm days. It is not expected that the present 
little volume will settle the question, but it is more than probable that it 
will exert considerable influence in deciding for those plain, matter-of-fact 
people, who take common sense, or rational views of things. The 
French school of scientists have so far refused to follow Darwin in his 
theory concerning the origin of man. 

It will be seen that Professor De Quatrefages is not an exception in this 
respect. His little book contains a vast amount of information, skillfully 
arranged, and presented in a most attractive style. It is strange, however, that 
the American Editor could not allow this little volume to go forth without tack- 
ing on to it some crude discussions, which are supposed to overturn Prof. 
De Quatrefages’s position. We hope in the Popular Science Library, that 
impartiality in these respects will be a prominent feature. 





10.—TZhe Chemistry of Light atid Photography. By DR. HERMANN VOGEL, Pro- 
fessor in the Royal Industrial Academy of Berlin. With one hundred illus- 
trations. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
1875. 1210. 284 pp. 


PHoToGRarHy and Spectrum Analysis are two of the most important 
scientific discoveries of the nineteenth century. Photography is not only 
useful, but it opens up a field of investigation which promises the most 
wonderful results, while the revelations of Spectrum Analysis has already 
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almost revolutionized the study of astronomy. The present volume belongs 
to the “International Scientific Series,” and is an able treatise in the 


popular style. of that series. 





11.—Fungi. Their Nature and Uses. By M. C. Cooke, M. A., LL.D. Edited 
by the Rev. M. J. BERKELEY, M. A., F. L.S. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1875. 12 mo. 299 pp. 


THE question as to the origin of life will perhaps never be satisfactorily 
solved by science ; still the recent investigations have given the question new 
interest. This volume on Fungi struggles with many facts bearing on the 
subject. The book presents much that is interesting, even to the ordinary 
reader, while the scientist will find in it an easy classification, and an in- 
telligent treatment of the very things that will at once secure his attention. 
The book belongs to the “International Scientific Series.” 





12.—/nterlinear Translation of the Sacred Scriptures, with Grammatical and Crit- 
ical notes. By Dr. LEONARD TAFEL, New York. Dr. Rudolph L. Tafel, 
London. L. H. Tafel, Philadelphia. Greek Text. Part 1V. Philadelphia: 
L. H. Tafel. London: David Nutt. 8 vo. 

WE have already sufficiently described the plan of this work. We have 
now only to say that so far as the plan is executed, the work is highly cred- 
itable to all concerned. The treatment, especially of the Hebrew text, is 
scholarly and valuable. The work should be encouraged as a worthy effort 
to bring the Old and New Testament originals into closer sympathy with 
Bible students, whose attainments in Hebrew and Greek are not sufficient 
to give a ready understanding of these languages. 





13.— The Book of Fob. A Rhythmical Version, with Introductions and Annotations. 
By Prof. TAYLER Lewis, LL. D., Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. A 
Commentary by OTTO ZOCKLER, D. D., Professor of Theology at Greifs- 
wald. Translated from the German, with additions, by Prof. L. J. 
Evans, D. D., Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. Together 
with a General Introduction to the Poetical Books, by PHILIP SCHAFF. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
1875. 8vo. pp. 633. 

WE prize Lange’s Commentary on the Old Testament much more highly 
than his Commentary on the New, though both are exceedingly valuable, 
especially in the fullness of material which they supply to the student. The 
present volume is one of the very best that has been issued. The Rythmical 
Version and Introduction by Prof. Lewis are alone worth the price of the 
volume, while the Notes of Prof. Zockler are generally to the point, and are 
frequently marked by originality. We take special pleasure in the transla- 
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tion, which is by Prof. Evans, of this city. To say that his part is well 
done, is only to say what all who know Prof. Evans had a right to expect. 
In the Introduction he has ventured upon a new and ingenious theory with 
respect to the authorship of Job. He ascribes it to King Hezekiah, and 
gives some very strong reasons for this view of the case. While we are not 
prepared to accept his suggestion as entirely satisfactory, we are inclined to 
think that it is worthy of serious consideration. 


. 





14— Spain and the Spaniards. By N. L. THr£BLIn. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 
Publishers. New York: Lee, Shepard & Dillingham. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co. 1875. 16 mo. 404 pp. 

THESE pen-pictures are always vivid, and sometimes even startling. It 
is not a mere history of Spain, but it is for the most part what the author 
saw himself. We do not think there is a dull sentence in it, and his de- 
scriptions are as brilliant as any to be found in any language. Spain has 
always been an interesting country. It is just now the theatre of a bloody 
civil war. We hope that something may yet come out of this struggle worthy 
of a people who have so long been oppressed. 





15.—Conguering and to Conquer. By the author of “The Schénberg-Cotta 
Family.” New York: Dodd & Mead, 751 Broadway. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co. 16 mo. 181 pp. 

TuosE who have read the “ Schénberg-Cotta Family” need not be en- 
couraged to read this volume. “Conquering and to Conquer” is differen 
in plan, but contains much of the flavor of the book which has most con- 
tributed to give the author her present reputation. We have here inculcated 
the same reverence for religion, the same fervent piety, and the same hope 
in the triumphs of truth. 








FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
« BOOKS. 


1.—Le Catholicisme et Instruction Publique. Par J. Tissot. (Catholicism and 
Public Education. By J. Tissot.) Paris: Sandoz & Fischbacher. 1874. 

Tuts book discusses one of the greatest questions in the controversy 
between Romanism and the enlightened world. It is justly regarded 
by both parties to this great controversy as a vital question—one of life and 
death. The victory of the Papal Church in this battle signifies the moral 
death of the world. The rescue of public education from the dominion of 
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the Papal Church—that is, of the Jesuits—is a death-blow to Popery. This 
the Pope and his party very well know ; therefore, on this matter of education, 
they have taken up the gage of battle against the world for a war @ outrance— 
to the death. To keep the education of the people in its hands, in the countries 
where it is predominant, has ever been one of the great aims of the Catholic 
Church, and, therefore, one of the most important and cherished stipula- 
tions in the concordats between the Pope and the various nations. This 
question is a chief, it not the chief, subject of the Sy//adus and of the last 
Encyclical ; and the command has gone forth from the Vatican to all its 
ministers, high and low, over all the earth, “to make war against the 
nations” by every means and in every way at command, to secure to the 
Church the education of these nations, wholly, or at least to as large an ex- 
tent as possible. Study all. the official documents of this Church, study its 
history, the spirit of all its words and actions, and you will reach the in- 
evitable clear conviction that this dominion in education is an aim to which 
Catholicism has devoted itself with all its life and power. To reach it, it 
will work patiently, holding steadily to its purpose even under the most 
crushing defeais and against apparently the most hopeless and despairing 
appearances ; and as history has a thousand times proved, it works to its 
ends with deep-laid, far-reaching, crafty diplomacies and policies. With 
regard to its methods of operation, we need only say what is now univer- 
sally known, that this Papal Church has now become really the Fesuits’ 
Church ; that the good fathers have now, by their master-stroke at the 
Vatican Council, appropriated it as their own. It is the Jesuits that now 
manage, maneuver, and control this Church. Moreover, as is also well 
known, it is the Jesuits with their affiliated and subordinated congregations 
that are the “caching body of the papacy; it is they that direct the educa- 
tional movements and institutions. It is, therefore, with the Jesuits directly 
that the nations have to battle in this great question of the education or 
the people. 

M. Tissot, the author of this volume, is a writer of some note in France ; 
several of his works have been crowned by the Institute. He is a man of 
sincere purposes, and a thorough student of the questions he discusses. 
He is, moreover, a man of Christian faith. It is the fashion of the 
Romanists to brand every man that opposes their schemes—and especially 
in this question—as an unbeliever or an atheist ; the latter by way of prefer- 
ence, as it is the most odious term. Our author is aware- of this practice 
on the part of the Romanists, and expects this treatment for himself. In 
anticipation of this he says: 

“The great matter is not faith—a faith stupid and without reason—but a faith well 
grounded in the examination of foundations, and in the convictions that result from it. It 


is this sound faith which constitutes the universal religion of all consciences more or less 
enlightened, honest, and upright, and which makes of all the separated Churchés one single 


— 
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Church—the truly Catholic Church. It is this good faith, even in the simplicity of a belief 
more or less resting on investigation, but full of modesty, tolerance, and charity, that con- 
stitutes the spirit of Christianity—what i is called the soul of the Church. 

“Thus understood, Christianity is yet my religion, and no one has a right to say that it 
is not. It is thus that I believe and declare myself boldly a Christian; and I desire, if it 
please God, to end my life in a belief which has never ceased to be mine. It is only by 
breaking the barriers, much too narrow, of a formulary of faith almost entirely outside of 
the Gospel and its spirit, often even outside of the higher Gospel of the absolute Word, of 
the reason which enlightens every man coming into this world, that I have been able to 
remain faithful to the spirit of the Church. As to the body, that is another matter. I con- 
fess that for a long time it has been impossible for me to be dogmatically and practically a 
Catholic, such as Catholicism desires men to be, under pain of being cast out of its bosom. 
Although born and reared in this religion, although educated in my youth, from the college 
up to the grand seminary inclusively, by priests, and, perhaps, mainly, for this very reason, 
I have not been able to continue in beliefs and practices which have become less and less 
satisfactory the more I have reflected on them. 

“Tt is not through vanity or egotism that I here speak of my past and present faith ; 
it is from necessity. ‘However obscure my person and life may be, however weak my 
thoughts, I have the common right of being heard in the greatest debate of the age, and by 
giving reasons for my opinion, by stating who I am, whence I came, and whither I propose 
to go, I have the right to say, and to prove if I can, that the influence of the Catholic spirit 
in our French society is as injurious as the influence of a critical, reasonable, philosophical 
Christianity may be salutary.” 

A reflection is in place here: It is a very notable and noteworthy fact that 
constantly a very large number of very able men in Catholic countries, and edu- 
cated by Catholics, and, as M. Tissot says, “perhaps for that very reason,” 
are rejecting the Catholic faith and modes of thinking, and become the 
strongest opponents and assailants, of that Church and its ways. Let his 
remarkable, significant fact be well noted; the story it tells is clear; it 
weighs mightily against that Church; and it is precisely this that the Pope 
sees and is aiming at in his Sy//adus and Encyclicals, when he deplores and 
denounces free and higher education. The loss in Catholic lands from this 
source is immense. The universities and the free light shed by books that 
Catholics have not written, are emancipating countless thousands—many of 
these of the best minds—from Papal superstition and bondage. Hine ille 
ire / hence the Pope curses universities. Dr. Ddllinger, in his excellent 
address on German universities, says that it is the narrow episcopal semt- 

naries that, shutting out free, broad studies and culture—secular studies 
and culture—have degraded the priesthood in Italy and elsewhere where 
this. system has obtained, and have made the clergy the butt of contempt to 
scholars ; and that, on the other hand, it is free university education, bring- 
ing the student in contact with secular studies and culture, that has given 
the priests thus educated a freer and higher spirit. This is what the Pope 
fears and hates for priests and for all. Cloistered, priestly instruction, 
shutting out the light of knowledge adverse to Romanism, and paralyzing 
and crippling minds so that they may neither be able, nor even desire, to 
think far and vigorously—this is the heavenly ideal of Rome! 
Our author has discussed in his book the whole question of education 
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in all its features, as desired and conducted by the Catholic Church—and 
especially in France—its purposes, methods, and effects. It is, for this 
reason, of great value in studying this “greatest debate of our age.” A 
powerful argument with the Church is the fear which it seeks to excite in 
its votaries of the effects of free secular education. This, let it be. noted, 
is the great argument of the Sy//abus, and of all the Sy/abuses—the little 
Syllabuses which even the advocates of holy ignorance among Protestants 
issue from time to time. “ O sancta simplicitas /” exclaimed Huss, when he 
saw a stupidly pious Catholic bringing, officiously, a bundle of sticks to help 
to burn the bold, Reformer—to burn “ight; and, O pious stupidity! we ex- 
claim, when we hear some man of our time sweating under a bundle of 
words, trying to put out the lights of a larger education than suits him— 
words chiefly addressed to the vulgar fear of ignorance. Béranger, in one 
of his masterly songs against the Jesuit missionaries, has the choral refrain, 


“ Eteignons les lumieres, 
Et rallumons les feux.” 


“Let us put out the light, and set ablaze again the fires ”—that burn here- 
tics. This is the doctrine! 

Against this cunning artifice of exciting men against free education by 
the potent argument of fear, our author says: 


“Protesting is the last right that is left to oppressed justice; it is the right of the 
vanquished. But thanks be to God, our enemies have not yet quite vanquished us. We 
have, therefore, first of all, another right to exercise—that of defending ourselves against an 
aggression already begun, and whose undisguised ambition is the oppression of thought and 
of conscience, and by this oppression also to crush all the other liberties. We do not in- 
tend to deny that there is a real fear in the minds of thése people concerning free general 
education, and consequently a certain sincerity ; but the paladins of this new crusade do not 
seem sufficiently to know that fear is a poor counselor, and that it will destroy itself by the 
very excesses which it deems proper to use to save society. . : 

“Tt is only too true that in certain disorderly minds there rule subversive, anti-social 
ideas ; but it is a calumny of our times and our country, an insult to common sense and the 
human conscience, to pretend that these ideas are those of the larger number. There is 
not even in this any thing peculiar to our epoch ; in every age disorderly men have sought 
either to justify acts which misery explains, without justifying them. 

“If, in our economical, political, moral, and religious world, certain false and injurious 
opinions are in circulation, are there not also those that are iniquitous, oppressive, egotis- 
tical, superstitious, fanatical—which are revolting at the same time to justice, honesty, and 
true piety? In vain they adorn themselves hypocritically or sincerely with the great words 
of public order, religion, morality, and even liberty, since they pervert all these blessings, 
and make them mischievous and hateful. . . . 

“We might address ourselves to these ecclesiastical and civil guides as to the Epi- 
menides who have slept during centuries while the rest of humanity have gone on, but who 
pretend to say that these have remained, and would condemn them to immobility. . . . 
These conductors of society might also be asked, What have you made of these popula- 
tions—if you have made any thing of them—that are to-day, you say, your terror?’ Have 
they not been formed by your labors? If you have failed to enlighten them, are you not 
the first guilty ones? If, in spite of your zeal and your efforts, you have not succeeded in 
this, is this not a proof that your instruction is insufficient or ill suited to the necessities of 
the human mind and heart, such, at least, as our social organization and our present civiliza- 
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tion brings them forth? Is this not a capital point of the great problem to be solved by 
modern societies? It is not we that propose this problem ; it proposes itself, it demands 
solution ; and if it is not a question of life and of death, it is one of health and of power, 
or of disease and of indefinite decay.” 


Our author has enumerated, under twenty heads, the chief evils under 
which the Catholic nations, especially France, suffer. This is an admirable 
analysis of the body of evils and sins that Romanism carries in its being 
and life, and entails on the nations under its dominion. He adds: 


“But the six greatest sins of Catholicism, and which for this reason deserve to be 
named separately, are: 1. That it is incorrigible in its errors and in the evil acts which 
result from it, because it believes itself to be infallible, in possession of absolute truth, and 
that it does not take any account of relative truth. 2. That it is, consequently, civilly un- 
sociable and persecuting. 3. That it is the natural instigator and auxiliary of all civil 
despotism that consents to be its servant. 4. That, consequently, it has the ambition, 
every-where and always, not only of securing its independence from the civil state, which is 
very natural, but also of subjecting this very authority to its control—to make it serve its own 
ends of domigation at home and its conquest abroad. 5. Of being stationery where it is not 
retrograding, 6, And, finally, that of being fatally the enemy of all movement, of all prog- 
ress, and, consequently, of all freedom of thought, of speech, of the press, of education, and 
of religion. And all this through charity, to make the world, willingly or by force, remain 
in, or enter into. the fold of the Church, outside of which there is no salvation.” 


As to what the Catholic clergy propose to teach the nations in ‘heir 
methods of education, M. Tissot says: 


“We know very well what the clergy’s mission is in education. It is to teach their 
dogma and the rights which result from this to the profit of their domination ; all the rest 
they will only teach reluctantly, because laical competition and the necessities of the times 
force them to do it. Remove these necessities, this competition, place in the hands of the 
clergy alone the instruction of children and of those of riper years, as it now asks, and you 
will soon see public education lowered more and more. Their ideal of a Christian society 
is a flock of ignorant people, led as slaves by the clergy; it is the theocracy of the Jesuits 
in Paraguay. Then only the Catechism will be taught ; that will be all. What is beyond 
this is not only superfluous, but dangerous. It is education, philosophy, the love of intel- 
lectual inquiries, the eager desire of thinking and reasoning, that engender heresies. The 
surest means of preventing them is to destroy the cause of them by teaching men the least 
possible—only what is essential to salvation—therefore nothing which is contrary to 
Catholic doctrine, not even what is beyond it. Profane pagan literature will be especially 
discarded. It is admitted that a certain amount of education is necessary for bishops, for 
priests and clericals, for the understanding of the Scriptures, in order that they may be able 
to teach religion to the faithful. ‘hus the reading of heathen books is forbidden to the 
bishop ; if it is necessary to know what heretics think and say, it is because his mission and 
circumstances have made it necessary to him. If he is moved by any other reason to make 
himself acquainted with the profane works of the secular mind, he risks going astray in it. 
Stronger still are the reasons why he should keep from these books those whose guide he 
is, and who would be still more exposed to danger thanhe. . . . 

“Ignorance is the surest means of making men believe what it may please you to teach 
them, and of not being contradicted. All doubt must be suppressed. It is not even 
allowed for laics to enlighten themselves by discussion, either in public or in private ; such 
a daring is punished with excommunication.” 





It any one supposes these are exaggerations, we only add that the author 
establishes every point by citations from authoritative Catholic sources. 
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This book belongs to a class much needed, not only in Europe, in 
Catholic countries, but also in our own land, where the want and call for 
such books is daily increasing. The question it treats is truly, as our author 
says, “a chief point in the great debate of our age ;” and we are glad that 
men like M. Tissot, born, reared, and educated as Catholics, and living 
among Catholics, are writing such books. 





2.—La Religion Romaine, d’Auguste aux Antonins. Par GASETON BOISSIER 
Tome Premier. (The Religion of Rome, from Augustus to the Antonines. 
By GASTON BolssiEr.) Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 450. 


WE can not better introduce a notice of this work than by quoting from 
the words of M. Ed. de Pressensé, in the Revu Chrétienne, January, 1875 : 


“The book of M. Gaston Boissier, on the Religion of Rome, from Augustus to the 
Antonines, is one of the most remarkable works that have honored French science for many 
years. Nothing has been more deserved than the reception it has met with from its first 
appearance. ‘The subject treated by him is of high importance, especially after the learned 
discussions that have been going on for many years on the origin of Christianity. It is 
of itself of great interest, for no epoch is more worthy of study than that which witnessed 
the birth of Christianity, in the midst of a generation given up to skepticism and religious 
aspirations, having no longer any faith in the past, but turning itself instinctively toward the 
future, and fixing its look ardently on the East, from whence it expects the dawning of a new 
day. M. Boissier presents us the most complete and living picture of this period. He does 
not draw on his fancy for the colors of his picture, but his resources are a vast and sound erudi- 
tion, which neglects no source of information. We not only see that he is master of the entire 
rich and varied literature of the Graeco-Roman world at the commencment of the empire, 
but also that he makes large use of the discoveries of contemporaneous inscriptions ; skillful 
too, in finding in a short inscription a clear and exact trait of the physiognomy of the time 
he describes. He proves by his example that the resurrection of the past has every thing to 
gain from a thorough and minute study of its monuments. 

“His book is written in a luminous and exact language, with a method that never is 
lost sight of. Here is, indeed, a work that is truly a product of the French mind, with all 
its qualities, without yielding in any respect in closeness of research to German science. 
We wish that our young scholars would take this book for a model; it would be to them 
the means of cultivating solid science, without losing those gifts of clearness, of elegance, 
and of philosophical generalization, which are the highest glory of the French mind.” 


M. de Pressensé has done no more than justice to M. Boissier’s great 
work. Every page is weighty with the results of immense careful research 
and study. He has studied the sources for himself, but has also, as is 
evident at every step, neglected not a single work of authority in the same 
field of labor. And his language, an admirable specimen of French style, 
flows along with the clearness and exactness of thought and representation 
that are nowhere to be met with in such perfection as in French classic 
writers. It is a very delight to read this book. Another trait is not to be 
overlooked—the fervent interest of the author in his subject; this gives life 
to the book, and at once powerfully attracts and interests the diligent reader. 
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The subject of the book is one of no common interest to us, as Chris- 
tains. It is of high interest to us to know what the heathen Roman people, 
at their best estate, in their best efforts, could and did attain to, religiously, 
in seeking and finding God and religious truth. After reading the begin- 
ning of the Epistle to the Romans, we are anxious to see the historical pic- 
ture answering to it. It is evermore a question of great moment to know 
what humanity in its highest efforts can do for itself to solve the great prob- 
lems of life and death, of man’s relations to the supernatural, the divine, and 
of the mysteries of our own spiritual being ; we shall then be far better able 
to appreciate the Bible and its work among men. Again, after we have 
gained a clear and comprehensive knowledge of the religious condition 
of Rome from Augustus to the Antonines, we can understand better the 
grand conflict of Christianity with the Roman religion during this, the 
most eventful and decisive period of this conflict; and it is precisely this 
knowledge that M. Boissier’s work gives, in the fullest and most satisfactory 
manner. Christianity, in the present battle with its foes on historic, criti- 
cal ground, will gain by this contribution to its defensive literature, although 
this work is not written from an apologetic stand-point; its method and 
spirit are those of free scientific inquiry. . 

The particular question of historical inquiry to which the author devotes 
his work is clearly stated in the beginning of the preface: 


“A reader who would suddenly pass from a study of the letters of Cicero to that of the 
correspondence of Marcus Aurelius, would find himself in a new world. In two centuries 
Roman society is entirely changed. And of all the changes it has undergone, one of the 
most remarkable and least expected is, that it has passed from unbelief to devotion. 

“ Religion is, in fact, really altogether absent from the letters which Cicero and his friends 
write to each other; not a word can be found there that recalls it to the mind. It held, no 
doubt, a certain place in the life of these great personages, who belonged ordinarily to some 
college of priests, and who exercised regularly their sacred functions, but it had no place in 
their hearts; they were almost all skeptics or indifferent. On the contrary, when Marcus 
Aurelius and his master write to each other, the name of the gods recurs at every moment 
in their letters. They do not form a single project without adding: ‘Zf the gods will it. 
‘We shall leave Rome with the help of the gods.’ ‘Thanks to the gods, we are well. 
The joy of Fronto* breaks forth when he learns that Verus, the brother of the emperor, 
who had been very sick, is cured. ‘At this good news,’ says he, ‘I went to the chapels, to 
the foot of all the altars, and, as Iwas in the.country, I visited all the groves, and did my 
devotions at all the trees consecrated to the gods.’ Marcus Aurelius shares the sentiments 
of his Master, and expresses himself like him. The health of his family, which is a constant 
concern to him, brings continually the name of the gods into his pen: ‘Every morning I 
pray for Faustina,’ he says; and elsewhere: ‘‘lhe sickness of my mother leaves me no 
rest ; and this uneasiness increases as the confinement of Faustina approaches:; but we must 
put our confidence in the gods, sed confidere dis debemus.’ All that we know of the society 
of this time confirms the opinion which this correspondence gives us. Religion mingles with 
every thing ; even with that which was at first most opposed to it. In the days of Cicero 
philosophy was generally unbelieving, and it was regarded as an established truth, ‘that 
those who devote themselves to it do not believe in the existence of the gods.’ In the second 
century the philosophers are almost all believers, and even superstitious, Marcus Aurelius, 


* Preceptor of Marcus Aurelius and Verus Lucius. 
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in his M/editations, thanks the gods, with fullness of heart, for having communicated to him, 
in a dream, efficacious remedies for his maladies. 

“Thus, from Cicero to Marcus Aurelius, a sort of revolution has taken place in Roman 
society, and, under the empire, it pursued a course altogether different from that which it 
seemed to take at the end of the republic. What, then, has happened during this interval, 
that can explain this change? What events and what influénce have urged Rome into 
a way from which it seemed at first so far removed? How, and by what progressive 
steps did it, from unbelief, come to a religious faith? ‘This is the question I shall try to 
answer in this book.” 


In the study of this interesting question, he says : 


“T intend to embrace in it the entire religious movement during thesc iwo centuries (the 
first and the second). ” I shall study it wherever it manifests itself ; in the schools of philosophy, 
as well as in the temples. I shall neglect to set forth neither the systems then imagined by 
the philosophers to resolve the religious questions, nor the efforts made by the moralists to 
correct their times. Indeed, these enter into the subject which I treat, and I hope to 
show that the Roman religion, although it keeps itself outside of this philosophical activity, 
has nevertheless felt its influences.” 


The author has an admirable chapter on the belief of the ancient Ro- 
mans in the continuance of life after death: 


“The belief that life continues after death is not one of those that grow up late with a 
people, and which are the fruit of study and reflection. The ancients had remarked that on 
the contrary this belief seemed more profoundly rooted among certain barbarous nations. 
‘rhe Gauls, for examples, hesitated not to lend money on the single condition that it should 
be repaid to them in the other life; so certain were they of meeting again there! Nor did 
the Romans wait to know Pythagoras and Plato, to be assured that man does not die 
altogether. Cicero tells us that however far we ascend Roman history, we shall always find 
traces of this belief; that it existed already when the most ancient civil and religious regu- 
lations were enacted, and that without it we could not understand the ceremonies at funerals, 
and the prescribed rules of the pontiffs concerning tombs. 

“The origin of it is the same in all countries: It is born every-where from the re- 
pugnance which men feel to the idea of absolute annihilation. It is, therefore, at first but 
an instinct—an invincible instinct—which other reasons afterward do not fail to fortify. Ac- 
cording to Cicero, that which especially excites and supports this belief, is the nocturnal ap- 
paritions, and the faith in these of simple minds that are not yet able to trace effects to 
causes. When men believed that they saw in the night the relatives and friends they had 
lost, they could not but believe that these were still living. Achilles, after having avenged 
Patroclus, falls asleep near the resounding sea, full of grief and regrets. During his sleep 
he sees his friend, who comes to ask of him a tomb. ‘O, ye Gods!’ cries he, after he 
awakens ; ‘there remains then even in the abodes of Hades, some part of life !’"* This re- 
flection must have come to the minds of all who believed they had seen in their dreams one 
who was dead ; and what was at first one of the causes of the faith in the immortality of the 
soul, remained to many the surest proof of it. It had even become so general that a Church 
father, Justin Martyr, did not hesitate to make use of it.t All antiquity believed firmly in these 
apparitions. Many had great fear of them; some wished for them as a means of mceting for 
a moment the cherished objects they had lost. At one time the dead were asked to come 
back and visit again the living whom they had loved. ‘If tears avail any thing, show your- 
self to us in dreams,’ was a common prayer. At another, men prayed humbly the infernal 
power to place no obstacles to these journeys back: ‘Most holy manes,’ said a woman 
that had just lost her husband, ‘I commend him to your care ; and may you be so very indulgent 
to him that I may see him in the hours of night.’ People who believed with such an as- 
surance that the dead W°uld thus come back to revisit them, had no need of any other dem- 
onstration of the imm“ ‘lity of the soul, since, so to speak, they saw them again. Such 


* Iliad, B. XXIII, v. 103. ‘ t Apol., I, 18 
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people could not understand why all did not share their faith. An inscription on the tomb 
of two young maidens, ran thus: ‘ You who read this inscription, and doubt the existence 
of the manes, invoke us, after having made a vow, and you will be convinced.’ 

“At all times, therefore, the belief existed at Rome that man continued to exist after 
death. But how did they represent to themselves this continuance of life? As they did 
not at once arrive at the idea of the clear separation of the soul and the body, they supposed 
that these continued to live together in the grave. At Rome, as elsewhere, this was the 
first form of the belief in immortality. . . . The trace of it remained in the funeral rites which 
the Romans piously preserved, although they were not in agreement with their new opinions. 
It was yet said in the time of Virgil, and much later, that the soul was shut up with the 
body in the tomb, even when it was believed that it was elsewhere. . ‘he dead was always 
saluted at the end of the ceremony, by saying three times: ‘ Farewell!’ and those passing 
by the tombs did not fail to repeat the ancient formula: ‘ May the earth rest lightly on 
thee!’ On festival days the families came thither to enjoy their repasts, of which it was 
believed the dead partook. Cicero censures this custom, which does not seem to him to be 
worthy of wise men; but the inscriptions prove to us that every body then respected it. 
Great care, moreover, was taken of this last resting-place, which was understood to contain 
the whole man, and which could not be made too agreeable and sure. . . ~. Chris- 
tianity, which was certainly far removed from these opinions, was not able, all at once, 
to destroy usages whose origin was so remote, and whose roots were so deep. For a long 
time the habit was preserved of going into the churches to celebrate there, by feasts, the 
memory of the martyrs. St. Augustine speaks with anger of those people: ‘Who drink on 
the tombs of the dead, and who, preparing repasts for dead bodies, bury themselves alive 
with them.’ Some Christians so far forgot themselves as yet to call the place of their 
burial ‘the eternal abode.’” (Pp. 296-300.) 


The religion of Rome, as of pagan nations generally, was not intolerant 
of other foreign religions. Our author says, truly: 


“It was not then in the principle of the ancients’ religions to desire to destroy one 
another, and to replace one another. Among them, generally, proselytism and intolerance 
were unknown. ‘This explains the conduct of Rome in its conquest of the world. ‘They 
took great care not to destroy the temples, nor to proscribe the gods of the conquered na- 
tions. And it was not only through moderation or policy, as has sometimes been said, that 
they acted thus; their religious scruples made it their duty to do so. These gods, if they 
maltreated them, might do them injury. Doubtless, they regarded them as inferior to those 
of Rome, since their help did not save the people that had placed itself under their pro- 
tection, but they still might become dangerous if they were driven to the extreme, and pru- 
dence counseled that they should be carefully treated. During the siege of Veii, the Ro- 
mans conceived a great respect for Funo regina, guardian of the besieged city, and who had 
given to her worshipers the courage and the means of resisting ten years. Livy relates, 
that after the city was taken, some of the victors, approaching with respect the statue of the 
goddess, asked her if she was willing to follow them, and, as she seemed to make a sign of 


consent, she was joyfully taken to Rome. . . 
“If Rome was thus careful not to destroy the religion of the conquered, she was as far 
removed from the desire of imposing on them her own. . . . It was the religious devo- 


tion of the Komans itself that prevented them. from doing this.” (Pp. 377-79.) 


One extract more must suffice. Concerning the exception made against 
Christianity, as regards toleration, our author says: 


“This large hospitality which Kome offered to all the religions of the earth, far from 
being then censured, increased every-where the respect and admiration felt for her. As she 
had made herself the home of all the gods, she became the religious capital of the world, at 
the same time that she was its political center, and we see that already before Christianity 
arose, she was called ‘a holy city.’ 
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“Two religions alone were excluded from this accord that had been established be- 
tween all the others—Judaism and Christianity. The fathers of the Church seemed very much 
surprised at this exception, and bitterly complained of it. It is nevertheless easily under- 
stood. We have seen that it was by making mutual concessions that all these religions 
were able to live in harmony. The Jews and Christians alone, by the nature of their faith, 
could not accept this compromise. As they kept themselves outside of this common good 
understanding, they had no share in the general tolerance. It can nevertheless be said that 
peace was offered them on the same conditions as to the others, and that the pagans made the 
first advances to a good understanding with them, When they understood the religion of 
the Jews, they were struck with meeting a religion that believed in one God alone, and 
worshiped him without images; but, faithful to their habit of finding again every-where 
their own gods in all the divinities of the foreigners, they thought they recognized in Jeho- 
vah, either Jupiter or Bacchus. It was a manner of attaching this new worship to their 
religion ; from thgt day forth they did not scruple to borrow from it its usages. ‘There is 
no longer any city,’ said Josephus, ‘among the Greeks and the barbarians, there is no longer 
in the world any nation where the rest of the seventh day is not respected, where lamps are 
not lighted to the honor of God, and that does not observe the fasts and the abstinences com- 
manded among us.’* The religion of the Jews, if they had desired it, could, therefore, have 
been received into the Roman religion on the same condition as those of Egypt and of 
Syria; their chapels would have been freely opened in the city, the great lords of Rome 
would have come to pray there, without abandoning for that their own beliefs; the 
emperors themselves would have figured in their feasts, as they were seen afterward present 
at those of Isis and of Cybele. There was among the Jews a party that would not have 
been grieved at it. It was composed of those who were acquainted with Grecian culture ; 
who were delighted with it, and desired to have a part in it. Herod notably gave himself 
a good deal of trouble to put an end to this isolation of the Jews, and to unite them to the 
rest of the world. He built in Czsarea theatres and sanctuaries in honor of Augustus; he 
had constructed at his expense the temple of Apollo, at Delphi, and contributed money for 
the celebration of the Olympic games. In Jerusalem itself he wished to accustom the Jews 
to the habits of other nations, and, contrary to the prescriptions of the law, he placed a 
golden eagle over the gate of the temple. ‘I’his eagle disappeared in a popular tumult. The 
obstinacy of this people in repelling the religious faiths of foreigners, in keeping its own with- 
out admixture, and in saying that their faith alone was true, caused at first a great surprise, 
and excited afterward against them a furious anger in the Greek and Roman world. The 
Jews were denounced every-where as an impious race, who regarded it a glory to despise 
the gods, and terrible persecutions broke out against them. The inhabitants of Antioch 
burned all who refused to abjure their faith ; fifty thousand of these were killed at Alexandria, 
and ten thousand at Damascus. . These furious hatreds were only appeased when the Jews 
united with the pagans to persecute in common the Christians. 

“The Christians were treated like the Jews, and for thesame reasons. . . . Efforts 
were made, in process of tin.e, to induce the Christian God to come to a good understanding 
with the others. The oracle of Apollo even affected to eulogize him; and the philosopher, 
Porphyry, although a zealous pagan, made no difficulty of recognizing the divinity of Christ. 
We know that Alexander Severus had his statue placed by the side of Orpheus and Apollo- 
nius in his private chapel, whither he went every morning to pray to his Lares. But this in 
termixture excited horror among the Christians. . . . The objection against the 
Christians was not that they were introducing a new god into Rome—that had been done for 
two centuries—but the amazement and astonishment was, that their God refused to take his 
place among the rest in the vast pantheon where they had been united.” 


This first volume will only excite a keen relish for the second, which 


completes the work. Such productions as this are an honor to our epoch, | 


and show what true learning, earnest, patient labor, eminent intellectual abili- 
ties, and a correct judgment can produce. 
*Against Apion. 
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